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TO 

MISS MITFORD. 

My dear Friend, ^ 

I HOPE you will allow me to plead the 
privilege of old sake's sake, and county free 
masonry, in venturing to inscribe this small 
bookling to you. The two first pieces were 
written at your suggestion, and have already 
appeared under your auspices. The greater 
part of the rest are a selection from amateur 
cadeaux which the late Mr. Blackwood and 
other literary friends have been pleased to 
accept favourably at different times. As for 
certain political squibs, which have had their 
day on the outset of John Bull, as well as a 

A 3 



VI DEDICATION. 

somewhat prolix ballad, commemorative of 
Berkshire archery, and noticed by yourself in 
^^ Belford Regis," * they must e'en rest in the 
tomb of all the Capulets, as matters of tempo- 
rary or local interest. It is more than sufB- 
cient that Southey f and yourself have done me 
the honour to commend them in their time. 

Your loving old friend, the Public, whom I 
take to be a tolerant easy-going personage in 
all matters save his religion and politics, will 
hardly expect any thing very original, or — what 
do they call it now-a-days? — aesthetical, is it ? 
— from a country justice ; for, though the late 
able and kind-hearted ch^rman of our Beading 
Bench had the honour of being your father, 
and appreciated it most worthily, it must be 
owned that we are, generically considered, a 
humdrum generation, studious of the beaten 
track. 

* Vide the chapter on Archery. 

t Vide Southey*8 Doctor, voL iv. p. 383. 
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Then why justify the opinion by my own 
palpable act and deed ? you may fairly reply. 

Thus it is. From accidental circumstances, 
my friendships have lain much among literary 
persons ; and the habits of people one likes are 
catching. When I gave up fox-hunting from 
a want of superfluous time and money, I found 
a substitute for that stirring excitement in 
hunting the maggots in my own brains at odd 
leisure times. It may soimd whimsical to style 
these respective pursuits analogous ; but I refer 
it to you, as a pretty good judge of field-sports. 
In both cases there is a fair field, and no favour, 
for every man to take his own line across coun- 
try on his hack, hunter, or hippogrifil If you 
think you have got a hero to your mind, it is 
like a good break and a blazing scent. If you 
are a wise man, you may enjoy your sport, and 
hold yourself fit company for sportsmen, with- 
out expecting to be a top-sawyer in the first 
flight, or caring for being occasionally pounded ; 
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and last, not least, congenial pursuits are the 
best passport to fun and freemasonry among 
congenial spirits. 

A second reason may sound more whimsical 
stilL A defunct relative of my own stares me 
in the face every day from his canvass, who is 
as great a myth and a puzzle to me as Irving's 
^* Stout Gentleman." He never, in fact, took 
the trouble to leave his famllj the least record 
of any thing he ever said, did, or thought^ in the 
character of a county beau, save that he had 
the wisdom to secure his handsome features 
a down-stairs' berth in my small collection of 
pictures, by sitting to Sir Godfrey Kneller. ^A_ 
very plain great-greatr.aunt^by Hogarth, is in 
precisely the same negative predicament. Now, 
should my family ever expand into great-grand- 
children, I should, I confess, like to leave, in 
the tolerant hands of these unborn folk, a proof 
of intelligence sufficient to rescue me from the 
Botany Bay of the servants' attics, without 
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wholly relying on the aid of the late talented 
and estimable R. A., Mr. Phillips. The^hance 
of figuring in the family tree (if nowhere else) 
as decently as a good average dean or post- 
captain, is worth trying for by those who pro- 
perly respect their own possible posterity, by 
whom I, for one, should hardly like to be thus 
designated. 

** He lived in Berkshire, and studied at Oriel, 
And of him we have reallj no other memojiai/' 

To obtain this allowable end, I must, in ex- 
tracting my own identity from the pages of 
yourself and other old friends, adopt a similar 
process to that which, as I hear from tradition, 
excited laughter in the days of Delpini, the 
ancestor, in a pantomimic sense, of honest hu- 
morous Joe Grimaldi, and our incomparable 
Flexmore. Two legs in a stone-cutter's yard 
arose and united themselves to a torso, which, 
thus made ambulant, acconunodated itself with 
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two scattered arms: these members in their turn 
groped out from other rubbishy and fitted on, a 
head suitable to their purpose ; and the whole 
figure, with a mightily egotistical air, marched 
out of the yard determined to establish his own 
statuesque individuality in the eyes of Harle- 
quin, Columbine, and Pantaloon. 

I remain, dear Miss Mitford, 
with true regard and esteem, 
faithfully yours, 

J. H. 

1 9th December, 1849. 
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MINSTREL OF PROVENCE ; 



OE, 

THE FOUNTAIN. 



(From Finden's Tableaux, edited by Miss Mitford, 1839.) 

It was with no small satisfaction that we stopped for a few 
minutes under a grove of tall trees that overshadowed the road, 
with a fountain spouting up in the midst, which completely 
altered the atmosphere. No palm-island in the deserts of 
Arabia was ever more welcome than this cool spot, which 
belonged, we understood, to the adjoining Chateau Albertas. 
Whoever was the planner of it, he has discovered more true 
taste and gentlemanly feeling than if he had built the finest 
possible entrance or lodge as a mere tribute to self-love. 

Pbovbnce AM) THE Bhoke. — Second Edition, 

" Dumb friend, whose melancholy wistful eye 
Watches my every look, thy instinct rare, 

Nurtured by human converse, can descry 
Each passing cloud that dims the brow of care. 
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Nor wouldst thou shrink (such force doth love supply 

To puny frames) from the gaunt wolf or bear 
That haunt the forest-wilds which we have past 
Since fair Toulouse in distance faded last. 

" Thy fond and faithful hardihood, Blanchefleur, 
Speaks a right needful lesson to my heart : 

Thou, silent monitor, dost chide my poor 
Weak efforts to fulfil affection's part. 

Worse than a dog should I esteem me, sure, 
Were I to spare whatever my force or art 

Can well achieve ; the hope may not be vain. 

To break or share my valiant father's chain. 

" Clemence Isaure!* gentle and sainted maid. 
In life unhappy, honoured in thy grave. 

Beside the scutcheoned tomb where thou art laid. 
Mingling thy modest ashes with the brave 

* See Morian's beautiftil romance of Estelle, in which the 
legend of the* Lady of Toulouse, the death of her loTer in 
battle, and her bequest to the Floral games, is given at length. 

En pen des jours la triste amante, 
Dans les pleurs terminant son sort, 

Prit soin, d*une main defaillante, 
D'ecnre un testament de mort. 
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And high-bom, I besought the Virgin's aid. 

And vowed to her whose power can shield and 
This golden violet, thy last bequest [save 

To love and minstrelsy, that decks my breast. 

** Meantime I hold the shining gaud a loan 
For holy purpose ; blessed be the day 

On which I won it, and the harp's full tone 
According with that wild Armoric lay. 

This token of fair fame, wherevier shown, 
Is the best, surest passport, as men say. 

In hall and tourney, to the stranger wight 

Who ranks below the style of belted knight." 

Thus spoke a stripling, resting by the side 

Of a cool fountain, with young trees o'ergrown. 

Whose runnels, scattered once, and trickling wide, 
Fill'd now a reservoir of rough-hewn stone ; 

Elle ordonna qne chaqne annee, 

En m6moire de ses amours, 
Chacnne des flenrs fut donn^e 

AtLX plus habiles Tronbadonrs. 

Tont son bien flit laiss6 par elle, 
Four que les trois flenrs fussent d^or 

Sa patrie, k son voeu fiddle, 
Obserre cet usage encore. 
B 2 
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A blessed boon to meet with at noontide, 

As those can truly tell, and those alone, 
Who their steep morning's way on foot have won, 
Where St. Remi's white rocks reflect the sun. 

From a lone mountain-cleft, its pure well-head. 
Thus pent and nurtured, drew its life, and thenoe 
The silent rill stole down its vwdnred bed. 

" Image of calm retired beneficence 
By wholesome thrift sustained," the wanderer said ; 

And by that fancy soothed to confidence 
In his own kind, had ta'en his noonday doze, 
The faithful Blanchefl^ur watching his repose. 

" Good day, young sir ; and whither bound, I pray? " 
Spoke a clear manly voice — the speaker's mien 

Was fatherly, and such as wins its way 
To youthful confidence : his doublet green. 

Bugle and belt, and hooded falcon gay, 

Bespoke the woodsman of some broad demesne ; 

His visage, weather-tanned, was frank and free ; 

His years, well nigh on fifty, it might be. 

" For Orgon's keep, sir Falconer, am I bound, 
To win some speech of warlike Florestan, [sound 

Th' young Count de Montfort.'* — "If that harp can 
To purpose, 'tis thy surest passport, man. 
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My master loves a gallant hawk or hound, 
But better still a well-devised ^roman' 
Or * virdai.' — Come, 'tis but a short league. 
Hand me thy toy, *twill lighten thy fatigue." 

" Is the Count free of access ?" « None in Prance 
Is more so ; rough and headstrong, it may be. 

With his proud peers, the men of sword and lance, 
But cordial to plain folk like you and me. 

In sooth, his temper's like his own Durance*, 
A noble river, sweeping wrathfuUy 

When swoln by storms, but (there thou see'st it 
shine) 

Fostering the peaceful olive and the vine.** 

* Venn ponr voir sa famille des bords fleuris de la Durance. 
Helion vient de celebrer la beaute des rives de la Durance. 

EsTELLE, liv. L 

Vons avez passe ce diantre de Bhone, si fier, si orgueiUeuz, 
si tnrbnlent ; il faut le marier avec la Durance quand elle est 
en fnrie — Ah, le bon menage I 

Mad. de Sevignb. 

The part of the Vale of the Durance adjoining Orgon is 
called the Cheval Blanc, and, like its namesake, the Vale of 
White Horse, in Berks, is celebrated for its fertility. 

jPaOTHNCE AlTD THE BHOlOi:. 
B 3 
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" Thou show*st some tinge of poesy thyself, 

Kind friend, of which few huntsmen well can 

" Why, truly, when a curly-pated elf, [boast." 

The old Count trained me for the jester's post ; 

But soon I laid my bauble on the shelf, [most 

And took the sword, which matched my humour 

In war and woodcraft I stuck close to him, 

A Jack-of-all-trades, following my own whim. 

" I know a good dog when I see him, friend, 
And thine is of the purest hawking breed. 

And, though I cannot string two lines on end, 
I love a good lay, and can sing 't at need. 

I like a straight-grown lad, too ; if Heav'n send 
Thy limbs their timely pith (thy hand, indeed. 

Is somewhat slight), there's mettle in thy face 

Which shows the nurture of a knightly race." 

"My sires were Norman, strangers on the soil [late; 

Where their good swords have prospered till of 
Their fair renown, well earned by blood and toil. 

Is placed beyond the reach of adverse fate. 
For me, howe'er ill-framed for warlike broil. 

Were la man, I fain would emulate 
The deeds I learned to feel and sing of." " Good, 
Thy hand, boy I I, too, am of Norman blood. 
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" But come, my word may stand thee in some stead 
With my old pupil ; I may call him so, 

For Father Mark, who fashioned heart and head. 
Left me the charge of courser, sword, and bow. 

Thou saw'st yon fount : we dammed it to its bed 
By a joint morning's toil, for high and low 

To rest at and refresh them on their road ; 

A hunting frolic, but not ill bestowed. 

^' The trees we planted there show a tall crest 
For saplings, and are drawing to a shade ; 

Some call it the Count's Folly, a fair jest 
For idlers: but the village youth and maid 

Style it, more seemingly, the Pilgrim's Rest. 
Tired, art thou ? fear not but thy gentle trade 

Will win anon a taste of better drink 

Than that which served thee at the fountain's brink.* 

" Now tell me, worthy Falconer, if 1 might 
Demand what haply is not to be told ; 

Raoul de Taillefer ? — how fares the knight, 
A prisoner in Count Florestan's stronghold?" 

" His wound is well nigh healed, his body's plight 
Is duly cared for; but his spirit bold 

Pines sorely at restraint from battle's game. 

Like this wild bird, whom I shall ne'er reclaim. 

B 4 
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" Now then, look up : thou seem'st a cup too low : 
WeVe turned the comer of this barrier rock : 

How like ye Orgon's keep ! a goodly show 

Of rampart strong and bastion, that might mock 

A king's beleaguering armament — and lo, [shock 
Yon watch-tower stands detached, to stem the 

Of battle waged from the high vantage ground 

Afforded by yon beetling cliffs around. 

" And yonder flows, a bow-shot from the wall, 
The bold Durance in fair and widening reach. 

Now put thy best foot forth, and fear not ; aU 
Of well-bom bearing and of gentle speech 

Are welcome guests in young De Montfort's hall ; 
And for the audience tliou wouldst fain beseech, 

Thoult gain it readily at banquet time ; 

Brush up thy doublet and thy newest rhyme." 

The castle bell had rung, the feast was set. 
The noble guests all ranged around the board. 

" What, Baldwin, man, so soon returned? well met; 
How far'st ?" — the falconer bowed before his lord. 

"Now say, what news?" — "This mom an estafette 
Crossed to Montdragon by the southern ford. 

With missives charged from Raymond of Toulouse; 

Thoult know the whole to-night; they talk of truce*** 
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"What else?" — Here Baldwin whispered in his ear — 
"A brother of the craft? — a stranger boy 

Of gentle breeding?"— ** Ay, admit him here. 
Troth, Father Chaplain, our enforced employ 

Of cracking crowns hath bred, of late, I fear, 
A hardened temper which requires the alloy 

Of lay and music, and those liberal arts 

Which, as thou well say'st, humanize all hearts. 

"Approach, and welcome here, young minstrel guest, 
And hang thy harp up till occasion call. 

For 'tis the hour for needful food and rest. 
And tedious ceremony doth enthral 

Free fancy's play. How now ? within thy vest 
The golden violet? noblest meed of all. 

Won at the Floral Games by Trouveur's lay? 

It speaks thee, youth, a master in thy way. 

" Come, sit by me ; the harp, like the good sword. 
In. hands that well can wield, it gives a claim 

Of brotherhood, and place at festive board,* 
'Mongst all that cherish honour and true fame. 

* The privileges of Minstrels were higher in Proyence and 
Languedoc than in other fendal conntries. Sometimes (as in 
the matter of De Couci) too far recognised 
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Said I well, Knights and Dames? "—"Right well, 
my Lord." 
" Now then fall to ; the venison and the game 
Are cooling, while I play the prate-apace. 
Sir Chaplain, please ye say our customed grace. 

" Now, Warder, what says noble Taillefer ? " 
^^ He sits beneath the western rampart's trees ; 

Thanks Count de Montfort's courtesy and care 
For his behoof, but feels him ill at ease 

In spirit ; having ta'en his noon-day fare, 
He craves to stand excused, if so you please, 

From banquet board ; and fain would know the news. 

If any that concern him, from Toulouse." 

" Commend me to him ; on that question, say. 
Well commune for an hour at even-tide ; 

Say too, in all a brother-soldier may 
Grant safely, his own wish shall be his guide." 

Then muttering to himself — " Now, by my fay, 
Would I could grant what yet must be denied 

In prudence ; the best bondsman for the peace 

Is the first lance in Raymond's Companies." 

The stranger youth, upon these words intent, 
Drew a long breath, as if relieved from care ; 
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But Still by fits his colour came and went, 
His looks were thoughtful ; of the goodly fare 

He took small heed. And now the merriment 
Waxed louder, as fresh flasks and pigments rare, 

The viands cleared, were in due order ranged, 

And tale, and jest, and legend were exchanged. 

The Count, who knew each rule of kindly breeding, 
Sung something, whether in good rhyme or sense, 

Or whether worth the hearing, much less reading, 
Appears not : 'twas but to give confidence 

To the shy stripling, who, in turn succeeding. 
Took down his harp. " I make but poor pretence 

To song," quoth Montfort, **but have done my part ; 

Now for a sample, youth, of choicer art. 

" Thou art of Norman race, if I may guess 
By thy fair colour and rich auburn hair ; 

There's too a Norman fashion in thy dress ; 
Thy country's stirring legends always were 

Much prized by me for their rough hardiesse. 
That rouses warriors' hearts to do and dare. 

As for our Cour d' Amour conceits, peste-bleu ! 

Fd rather hear a sick tom-cat cry mew. 

** Thou know'st my fancy now; e'en suit thine own." 
Something there was in Florestan's bright eye. 
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And cordial downright manner, which the lone 
And friendless ever felt right cheeringly ; 

The youth, emboldened, struck the fullest tone 
Of his deep sounding harp, as if to try 

It's utmost power ; then gathering fire amain, 

Struck off at once into a martial strain. 

It was on Hastings' fated plain 

The red sun louring rose, 
The viewless choosers of the slain 

Waiting the day's dread close. 

The Saxons stood in firm array. 

Tough as their forest oak. 
With glaive and bill, whose deadly sway 

Needs not a second stroke. 

Their limbs were cast in giant frame. 
Their shaggy brows all bent. 

And Harold, of victorious fame, 
Led the bold armament. 

He who waged battle for his crown, 

A short seven days before. 
And smote fierce Norway's monarch down 

On Welland's crimson shore. 
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Like a steel rampart, silently 

They stood their King around, 
As men prepared to win or die, 

But yifeld no inch of ground. 

Our stem Duke, hight the Conqueror, 

Exclaimed, ^^ A gallant show ! 
Ha, Northmen ! in the tug of war. 

We meet a well-matched foe 
At last ; a joy worth battling for. 

Which none but Northmen know." 

Then forth into the van-ward space. 

Which narrowed now amain. 
Spumed out a knight of noble race 

Betwixt the battles twain. 

It was the minstrel Taillefer, 

Of the old Berserkir blood, 
Kapt on that day, as all might swear, 

In his ancestral mood. 

His barded charger's tramp kept time. 

As on firm earth it rung, 
Unto the antique Runic chime 

Of the death-song that he sung. 
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Room there, ho ! for Taillefer, 
In the throng of sword and spear ; 
First-fruits of this noble field, 
He hath vowed him under shield, 
Self-devoted, here to die, 
Pledge of hard won victory. — 
Die ! maintaining well the fame 
Of the bold Berserkir name. 
Grandsires of my valiant sire, 
Arms of steel, and hearts of fire, 
Foremost aye on field and flood, 
Tameless at the scent of blood. 
Champions of the Northman's line. 
May your fame, your fate, be mine ! 

Room there, ho ! for Taillefer ; 
Comrades ! let him claim his share 
In the glories of this morn. 
Theme for minstrels yet unborn. 
Forward ! honour lies before us, 
Chaunt ye now in stormy chorus 
Roland, the stout Paladin ; 
I will sing the Northman's kin, 
Odin, Balder, fabled gods 
Of Valhalla's bright abodes, 
Where the combat's maddening play 
Peals throughout the live long day 
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And the rich mead mantles full, 
Quaffed at eve from foeman's skull. 
That wild tale hath passed away ; 
Yet their deeds for martial lay 
Were a truer, nobler theme 
Than the Scald's inspiring dream. 
Thej, the chiefs of matchless mould, 
By the Roman uncontrolled 
And unvanquished, burst their way. 
Like the grisly bear at bay, 
To bleak Norway's solitude, 
Nurse of that keen hardihood. 
Which, bequeathed to later age. 
Made the world a heritage. 
Won at sword-point by the force 
Of their sons' resistless course. 
Thus the soaring clouds, that rest 
Upon Dofra's glacier-crest. 
Pour adown to swell the tide 
Of the torrent, sweeping wide. 
With a bold triumphant motion, 
Over prostrate earth to ocean. 
Heroes of old Odin's line. 
May your fame, your fate, be mine ! 

Boom there ! let the Taillefer 
Earn the name which he doth bear, 
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Name of ancient Norman date, 
Handed down from sea-kings grim : 
Cleavers of the mail and plate ; 
May their deeds revive in him ! 
Normans! swell the martial chorus ; 
Never-dying fame's before us, 
Fame, in worth surpassing all 
"Won at storied Bonceval ; 
Fame, reserved for men who dare 
Storm the island-lion's lair. 
Ho, Martel ! Montgomeri ! 
Grandmesnil ! strike in with me. 
Keen Mauleverer, spur away; 
"Wind thy horn ; the game's at bay ! 
Brace thy buckler, Fort-Escu ! 
Warenne, Beaumont, and Botrou, 
Smite as ye shall see me do ! 
Knights of Hainault and Almaine ! 
Noble Eustace ! whom my strain,* 
Rolling like a mountain river, 
Oft hath made to glow and quiver, 
With the joy of knightly daring, 
Mark ye now your minstrel's bearing, 
Where fell axe and falchion ring. 
Acting deeds he loved to sing. 

♦ Count of Boulogne. 
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Welcome to each valiant Thane, 
Saxon stern, and fiery Dane : 
Harold, would that it might be 
My proud fate to fall by thee I 
By true honour's rival zeal. 
By the love which brave men feel 
To the brave, I greet ye well. 
Strive we which shall bear the bell. 
Foemen ! your good swords prepare ; 
Room there, ho ! for Taillefer, 
Champions of the Northman's line. 
May your fame, your fate, be mine ! 

A deafening shout was the reply. 

The ranks prepared to close ; 
He spurr'd his steed triumphantly, 

And plunged amid the foes. 
And left and right, with main and might, 

He dealt his trenchant blows. 

They closed upon the self-doom'd dead 

"With spear and falchion-sway ; 
Soon, gash'd and gored from heel to head, 

War-horse and horseman lay, 
A fore-taste of the banquet red 

Shared by grim Death that day. 
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Thus perish'd in his dauntless mood 

This noble bard and chief; 
The birth-right of his genuine blood 

Were worth a royal fief; 
A solace still in good or ill, 

In joyaunce or in grief. 

He ceased ; again a pallid cast of thought 

Came o'er the glowing cheek; the speaking eye. 

Which ever and anon the theme high-wrought 
Had kindled, on the earth droop'd listlessly ; 

The clear rich voice, with deep expression fraught, 
Falter'd ; the harp's full-chorded symphony 

Died to a low and intermitting tone 

That seem'd the dirge of glories past and gone. 

" Why, Decius ne'er out-did this Taillefer," 

Quoth Father Mark, the chaplain. — "A brave 
song. 
And braver deed,*' said Aymer of Beaucaire. 

" My boy, thou art not of the common throng 
Of quaint jongleurs, who at our annual fair 

Flock to my hold ; thy lineage must belong 
To some high stock ; come see me there alone, 

I'll show thee how my hounds can swim the 
Rhone." 
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" And if thou art not drown'd Til see thee dried," 
Quoth Eudes of Tarascon, '* and feast thee well 

In our grim fortress on the other side. 

Here's Lady Blanche, my dame and bonni-belle, 

Learned in legends, will expound with pride 
More than I care to credit or to spell 

Of the Tarasque, our dragon of old times, • 

Which might prove matter for thy goodly rhymes." 

The youth, recall'd unto himself, made brief 
And graceful answer. It was passing dear 

That courteous praise from high-bom dame and 
chief, 
Was no-wise new or startling to his ear. 

But that he felt some secret touch of grief 

Soothed by these terms, unstudied and sincere, 

Implying fair esteem ; anon his eye 

Stole to the Count his host, I wot not why. 

De Montfort's lofty brow and glance of fire 
Were raised in deep unconscious reverie 

* For the account of the Tarasqne, or fabolous dragon, 
which infested the banks of the Khone, see Miss Plnmtre's 
Tour in the South of France. The name of Tarascon, she 
says, IB deriyed from it. 

c 2 
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To the proud casque and pennon of his sire, 
Slain on some bj-gone field of victory. 

^^ Die under shield — what more can knight desire, 
To gild this chequer'd span of life?" — quoth he, 

In musing tone — "my father's yawc be mine^ 

And for mj fate — be that as Heaven incline." 

He started from his meditative mood, 
Roused by the sudden pause of speech around, 

" Tush, the strain haunts me yet — Deem me not 
rude. 
Kind friends, if by liege service wed and bound 

To this my bachelor's rough solitude, 
I commune oft with my own voice's sound 

As if on the night-watch — Thanks, Ladies bright, 

Laugh on, and shrive me from all wilful slight. 

" Good youth, I had forgot thee." — A half smile 
On the youth's downcast cheek said plainly 
" not," 

And said so truly. — " Be my guest a while ; 
For minted gold I'll swear thou car'st no jot ; 

But wear this Venice chain, no guerdon vile, 
A token, if thou wilt, to bind thy lot 

To a plain soldier's, who would tend and guide. 

And train thee up to honour by his side. 
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" But more of this anon. — Ho, Seneschal ! 

The ladies would withdraw. — Fair Esperance, 
My cousin of Beaucaire, we join ye all 

At the lime grove that looks on the Durance. 
Now, Aymer" — "Florestan, I did recall 

To memory, as I mark'd thy upward glance 
Old scenes, where those right dear to us have bled. 
Pledge me, brave kinsmen, to * The Loyal Dead.'" 

The silent pledge brought converse of a strain 
Earnest and soul-felt, as from heart to heart, 

Knit by tried brotherhood on battle plain, [smart; 
And griefs long meUow'd down from their first 

Converse by summer friendships ap'd in vain, 
Which tacitly invests the listener's part 

With the full honours of an equal guest ; 

So felt the youth, and stored it in his breast. 

Nath'less, as one who scarcely can enjoy 

A summer morn too bright, he deems, to last. 

The keen suspense which weigh'd upon the boy 
Was sharpen'd by the wakening hope that past 

Across his mind ; success without alloy 
Had cheer'd him hitherto ; but on the cast 

Of a short moment, which would soon be o'er, 

Hung all that could his anxious heart restore, 
c 3 
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That heart throbVd sorely, when the cup of grace 
Dismiss'd the guests to breathe the evening air, 

" Fair Sirs, ye know our ladies' trysting place," 
Said Florestan ; for me, I must repair 

Unto the rampart for some half hour's space. — 
Young stranger, if thou wilt, attend me there. — 

Now for my proffer —hast thou given it thought ? 

What ails thee, boy? thou tremblest, — answerest 
nought ! 

" Nay, take thy time ; thy spaniel dog, thou seest. 
That follow'd thee — how namest thou him?" 
"Blanchefleur," 

'* Hath found protection from the shaggy beast 
That guards my footstooL Ha ! debout, Sans- 
Peurl 

Then, if thou dost esteem me not at least 
Most currish of the twain, e'en re-assure [him ? 

Thy heart. Sans-Peur, a nous I How lik'st thou 

Few wolf-dogs are his match for power and limb." 

'^ Most noble Count, the currishness were mine, 

Rejecting thus the hope of a career 
Beyond my merits, which, though I decline, 

I hold me bounden ever." " Nay, I fear 
I was not quite unselfish ; my design 

Was one of mutual profit, fostering here 
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A sombre mood, which music best can quell, 
Like Saul, of whom the holy legends tell. 

" My brother fell beside me ; my late squire 
St. Vallier, whom I loved, as I could thee, 

Now leads his father's vassals ; I require 
To fill the void up with the ministry 

Of some brave youth, all fancy, soul, and fire, 
Such as thy bearing warrants thee to be, 

Whose future deeds, beneath my banner rear'd. 

Might prove him worthy of his spurs and beard. 

"Thou smirst, and sadly, — nay, in time 'twill 
come, 

And will not spoil, I ween, thy handsome face. 
In fine, then, thou declin'st my proffer ? some 

Might scarcely care to do thee farther grace ; 
But ask thy boon : I guess thy modicum 

Of means doth stand in no such thriving case." 
" A boon indeed, a vital boon I crave, — 
A boon of mercy, as thou'rt true and brave. 

" O Florestan! forgive me, Count; my heart 
Speaks from its fulness ; if my choice were free, 

No sister — brother, I would say — the part 
Of love and duty would fulfil like me, 
c 4 
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Kind as thou hast been, noble as thou art, 

And nobly trustful ; but it cannot be. 
Hear me ; the boon I ask for is to share 
The bondage of the good knight Taillefer. 

" From childhood motherless." — " Isee the whole ; 

Thou art his son — the Northman too — that lay 
Was then thine own ? I thought so, on my soul, 

Yet the name struck me not." ** Would I could 
T were his son, for then to thy control [say 

I had of choice surrendered ere this day, 
Thrice happy, if a scion of his race 
Were deem'd a fitting hostage for his place." 

*' Ransom is hopeless, for his name and sword 
Were his sole heritage, a proud one too. 

As proved too well at Hastings." ** Yes, my lord, 
Touching that lay, thy guess, I own, was true ; 

Grant but my hoped for boon, and trust my word 
To serve in all that harp and voice can do 

At summons ; ay, and in the jocund tone 

Of a caged bird, who freedom ne'er hath known." 

" True-mettled boy ! my heart then spoke aright 
Of thee, when known but as an humble guest ; 

Not without cause may friendship at first sight 
(As minstrels say of love) in human breast 
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Strike a deep root Hark thee, thy patron's plight 

Is cared for in all honour ; the behest 
Of others whom my pride is to obey 
Enjoins his watch and ward till future day ; 

" Till when I cannot teU thee : for thy boon, 
'Tis freely granted, though 'twere pity too ; 

But thou shalt have thy way. This afternoon 
Is passing bright, and well sets off the view 

Of our fair river ; thou wilt meet him soon. 

Thy dark-grey knight, and earn thy guerdon due. 

Of thanks or chiding, as the case may be. 

I see him by yon bastion ; yes, 'tis he." 

The youth hung back ; but Montfort quicken'd pace. 
As foremost to show deference of free will 

To the knight's halting gait and war-worn face. 
" No news, De TaiUefer : it may be stiD, 

An hour may bring it here ; in any case 
All that may smooth thy present sense of ill 

Is thine at pleasure ; a companion more 

Than thou ma/st reckon on, is to the fore. 

" Of that anon. Eeports, it seems, are rife 

Of a cartel ; but be it as it may, 
I claim no ransom ; when I saved thy life 

From my rough vassals on that hard-won day. 
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I felt some part in thee ; the laws of strife 

Preclude not Christian dealing and fair plaj 
'Mongst honourable foes; no fault of ours 
If chance hath ranged us under adverse powers/' 

** Count, thou art ever noble. For the rest, 
A soldier's gratitude — I might say, love — 

Is writ for ever in thy prisoner's breast ; 
So be it registered by saints above ! 

But who may be this unexpected guest ? 

Of my own following sayst thou?" " He did move 

Our hearts e'en now with rarest minstrelsy. 

And hath obtain'd his boon, to bide with thee." 

" A minstrel rare? for Heaven's dear love, his name !" 
" I ask'd it not, nor did he say." " His face ?" 

" Lovely and young ; within three hours he came ; 
His every motion spoke a gentle race, 

And his gold badge avouched his minstrel fame 
Of highest rank, well meriting the grace 

Of fitting welcome. Ha! what ails thee now ? 

Dost feel thy hurt?" "Constance, my child! 'tis 
thou ! 

" Her very dog too!" Summon'd by the sound 
Of his known voice, when raised above his breath, 
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Blanchefleur sprung on him with a joyous bound ; 

Poor Constance totter'd up, and pale as death, 
Sunk in his arms. "Dear child, how hast thou 
found 
Thy way ? how fared ? the marvel mastereth 
My credence yet — and in this strange disguise? 
Fie on thee, Constance; 'twas more kind than 
wise." 

Where was De Montfort ? he had tum'd aside 
In courtesy ; it might be, too, he sought 

To calm some feeling which he ill could hide. 
Howbeit, to make a third he ventured not 

Till the first joy of meeting should subside, 
As also, haply, his own whirl of thought. 

He stood and scann'd each bend of the Durance, 

'Till, arm in arm, they made the first advance. 

The new-found damsel hardly dared to raise 
Her eyes, until she heard his voice's tone, 

Polish'd and grave, betokening no amaze 
Or consciousness of passages by-gone 

Of more familiar talk. " Sir Knight, the praise 
Of this sweet lady were a theme alone 

For saints ; if left to me, I fear almost 

That I should play the woman, not the host. 
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"I had a sire, loved and renown'd like thee. — 
But pass we to such matters as befit 

Her sojourn here. In no discourtesy 

Say I — may Heaven send means to shorten it ! 

But that, ye well do know, rests not with me. 
My cousin Esperance will lend her wit 

To deck thy daughter's bower, and woman's gear 

Can furnish for the nonce ; 'tis well she's here. 

" Aymer, her lord, my earliest friend — How now ? 

A horn ? the courier will be here anon. 
Look out there on the barbican below, 

And summon here Count Eudes of Tarascon, 
With Aymer of Beaucaire, — let Baldwin go." 

Constance, now seeing him intent upon 
Things foreign to herself, took heart of grace 
To speak to him^ and look him in the face. 

" Count Florestan, whatever Heaven decree, 
The father and the daughter's endless debt 

To thee can nothing cancel ; as to me. 
Forgive, I pray, and, if thou canst, forget 

My feigned part, put on constrainedly 

In my sore need, and thought on with regret. 

Take back thy gift, too, gain'd on false pretence, 

As token of my shame and penitence." 
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'* Shame ! and Sir Eaoul's daughter! had a man 
Coupled those words, I had avenged the wrong 

On his false head. Lady, thy doubts would ban 
With the suspicion of a double tongue 

A proud De Montfort ; I but simply can 

Bepeat my words : my feeling is more strong 

Of thy pure worth and duteous tenderness 

Than I with man's composure can express. 

" Enough of that ; and for the trifling toy 
1£ ought done carelessly, or idly said, 

Raised on the cheek of that shy minstrel boy 
A moment's blush, or in his bosom bred 

A sense of slight, I, though with sore annoy, 
"Will take it back, and bear upon my head 

The shame I merit. Must I keep the chain ?" 

"Unjust De Montfort ! give it me again !" 

" May I replace it then with mine own hand ?" 
He hung it with deep reverence on her breast. 

As pilgrim doth his good saint's deodand. 
And she disposed it o'er her inner vest. 

To match the violet. " May I understand 
'Tis not less valued ?" " Haply, valued best." 

" Recall'st thou all I said thereon, ere yet 

I knew thee for thyself ? " " Can heart forget ? " 
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" De Montfort ! — Count ! — I hear the blast again ; 

'Tis at the barbican," cried Taillefer, 
Who, since the horn's first summons from the 
plain, 

Had leant him o'er the wall, all eye and ear. 
" I see the courier hastening up amain," 

iSaid Florestan. " Ha, Aymer, art thou here ? 
Where's Esperance ? my coz must grant a boon : 
Of that when time permits — m tell thee soon. 

" Welcome, Dupont !" — " This from Count Simon's 
hand." 
"News, Raoul ! Peace is certain — thou art free! 
The Knight of Mornas, prisoner to thy band 

(So writes my uncle), is exchanged for thee ; 
We thought him slain. Cheer up ; — thou eanst 
not stand. 
Look to him, Aymer. — Constance, lean on me. 
Thank Heaven ! — though we must lose thee ; — art 

thou loth? — 
Thou weepest — is it joy, or pain, or both? 

** No more ; thy father rallies. This, Sir Knight, 
To thee from Raymond of Toulouse, thy chief." 

" Ha, by St Denis 1 — Child, his Grace doth write 
Confirming here by seal yon frontier fief 
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In generous token of my batter'd plight- 

Montfort, my friend in need, when all relief 
Seem'd hopeless, how can I requite my debt?" 
" Remain my guest ; thou art but feeble yet" 



Months travel on ; the frontier is at rest ; 

The Virgin-Mother in the Count's chapelle 
Wears a rich golden flow'ret on her breast ; 

She smiled, 'tis said by some who watch'd her 
well, 
The day she wore it first ; each village-guest 

Feasted in Orgon's towers, and from his cell 
Strode Father Mark, to keep good rule in hall, 
And Baldwin was the merriest man of all. 

Still trickles on the fountain's tiny stream. 
Freshening the emerald grass ; the summer breeze 

Fans the young elms, where, shaded from the beam 
Of sultry noon, the goat-herd takes his ease : 

By the cool margin rustic lovers dream. 

And maidens hang their garlands on the trees. 

It seems a gentle lady of high race 

And peerless beauty doth affect the place. 
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** Ha, Compare Jacques ! well met." " Why, Maitre 
Pierre, 

What bring'st thou hither on thy loaded wain, 
With thy two 'prentices, and mason's gear ? 

A fair stone cross ! — God and the Virgin sain 
All its true worshippers !— but nothing here 

Brooks alteration, neighbour ; to be plain. 
The boys would hoot him for a Pagan Turk, 
Who meddled with the Count's own handy work." 

" Content thyself for that, man : I know best 
The Count's own orders; with some strong cement 

To touch these chinks up in the cistern, lest 
The spreading leakage mar his good intent. 

Thou lik'st my cross ! — see here, their double crest 
Graved in the corner ; our fair Countess meant 

To see it placed, but feels not over strong, [long. 

Jacques, we shall drink the heir's good health ere 

" Good soul ! she order'd it some months ago. 
And paid me well ; her every whim is law 

With the frank Count ; and fit it should be so, 
A kinder mistress Orgon never saw." [know, 

"How read'st thou her device? thou needs must 
Whose skill engraved it." " Thus it runs — * Cette 

C. de M., n6e de T., a consacr^e [Croix 

Hommage au bon Dieu qui I'a protegee.' " 
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SIR HUGH, THE FORESTER. 

(From Finden*8 Tableaux, edited by Miss Mltford, 1840.) 

It is the mid- watch of a Yule-tide night, 

By Oxford's leaguer'd walls ; the sleety snow, 

Driven thick by howling whirlwinds, blinds the sight 
Of the numb'd sentry, pacing dull and slow. 

And dimly by the struggling watch-fire's light 
The frozen river's wide-spread overflow 

Shows like an Arctic sea for many a mile, 

Girdling one lone and turret-crested isle. 

And yonder from a secret postern— hist! 

A white-rob'd form, like a pale gliding ghost, 
Steals o'er the broad expanse through snow and 

Unheeded by the warder at his post. [mist, 

Oft pausing each unwelcome noise to list. 

It gains the rearward of King Stephen's host, 
And safe at length from foeman's sight and sound, 
Drops its white mantle on the frozen ground. 
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The pilgrim (for as such her russet stole 

Bespoke her) scans with careful eye each trace 
Of paths that center'd in a rising knoll, 

Bordering the woodlands wild of Cumnor Chace. 
Anon, a low and solitary toll 

Comes from the westward. — '< Ha ! I know the 
place- 
Yon sound — 'tis from the ruin'd convent's bell ; 
Eustache St. Maur is watching there : 'tis welL 

'< The storm has ceas'd, and see the setting moon, 
Cloudless, and chequer'd by yon oakwood sere, 

Points out the onward track : a welcome boon 
Were rest and shelter." — ^Loud anon, and dear 

She winds her silver call ; replied to soon 
By fast approaching footsteps. — " He is here : 

Welcome, true heart ; thou see'st the danger's past ; 

Confess, ye all despair'd of me at last." 

'' Pm dumb with joy and wonder, gracious dame : 
Alone, and unattended, thus ? " " So best 

I judg'd it for the nonce. Count Stephen's aim 
Is baffled by the wit in woman's breast. 

The braggart now may eat his hilts for shame ; 
And to his Bretons issue his behest 

For winter quarters, ere yon aguish fen, 

And scanty fare, have thinn'd his choicest men." 
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" What of my brother Gloster and my son ? " 
" Yestr'en with gallant levies, newly rais'd. 

They camp'd on Wittenham hills, near Abingdon.'* 
" St Edmund and our Lady dear be prais'd ! 

To-morrow thenP — "May't please your Grace — 
move on." 
**Thou say'st aright, good Eustache; I were 
craz'd 

To linger in this chilly wind ; short space, 

I trust, will bring us to some resting-place." 

** We must yet onward for two miles or more — 
Know ye what here befel?" "From Oxford's 
tower 

I saw the flames." " Not without blows good store, 
It fell before the Breton captain's power. 

For Saxon churls, Ralph Head and Southby bore 
Themselves right manful in the mortal stour 

With their rough vassab ; but they came too late 

To save the holy fathers from their fate. 

" Shun we yon open glade, it leads foreright 
Upon the scene of murder, where the bones 

Of good and saintly men, — wo worth the sight 1 
Mingle amid rude heaps of blacken'd stonea 

D 2 
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With ruffian corses, for the wolf and kite 

To gorge on undisturb'd ; unearthly groans, 
The peasants saj, are heard at this dead hour, 
And corpse-lights glimmer in the ruin'd tower." 

— " Yet 'twas thy hand that toU'd the signal bell ? " 
— "Good faith, your Grace's need, and the strong 
sense 

Of my liege duty, was the only spell 

That kept me to my night watch sans defence • 

Of holy taper, cross, and sacring-knell : 
Yet nought to my poor ken gave evidence 

Of greater horrors than yon sight itself. 

Which needs, God wot, no aid of ghost or elf." 

The pilgrim shudder'd, wrapt her in her cloak. 
And quicken'd pace to shun the fated ground ; 

A minute's space elaps'd ere Eustache spoke. 
" Thus happens it that the church vassals round, 

Their winter store destroy'd, from Stephen's yoke 
Have fled beyond this friendly forest-bound 

With their few chattels ; and no roof is near 

Save Hugh Mauleverer's, boasting fire and cheer. 

" On the third night I was the convent's guest 
Chanc'd the fell onslaught ; with the half-arm'd 
few 
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To yeoman-service bound, I did my best, 

When, at our sorest need, in dash'd this Hugh. 

I ne'er saw armour yet on back or breast 

Would stand his huge two-handed strokes ; then 
too 

Those Saxon franklins to the rescue came. 

And drove the ruffians back into the flame." 

'* KJiow'st thou the man for good and true ?" " Full 
well: 

At least he sav'd my life. From northern parts 
His name bespeaks him. Fit in strength to mell 

With Ascapart of old ; he knows all arts 
Of woodcraft in fair forest, wold or fell. 

I deem in England beat no truer hearts 
Than his and one fair daughter's, with a touch 
Of gentler breeding seldom seen in such.'* 

The knight's voice falter'd for a moment's space. 

" Beshrew these nightly frosts," in hurried tone 
He mutter'd, and resumed, " Right well your Grace 

Might trust them both, but nothing need we own 
Touching your quality, to leave a trace 

For those Walloon and Breton bloodhounds; none 
Of human heart, ev'n in this evil day. 
Molest the humble pilgrim on his way. 

D 3 
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" So fear not — For this Hugh, he long hath been 
Banger of these crown lands, and careth not 

Unto all semblance, whether count or queen 
Enjoy the venison which his arblasts' shot. 

Unerring, doth purvey in woodland green, 
At the Lord-Verderers' summons : not a spot 

Is safe for bold marauders on his beat ; 

So finds he favour, and protection meet. 

^^ And, by the rood, did not a holy cause 
Constrain me, and my rank as belted knight. 

These times would tempt me without let or pause 
To take arles with him, as he hop'd I might 

When we first met ; enforce the forest laws. 
The only laws now valid, — and requite 
His trustful love."— "How now ? thou'rt alter'd 
quite; 

Sworn brother thou in arms to prince and peer ! 

Eustache St. Maur, there is some mystery here. 

" I am not in the mood for idle jest. 
As when thou wert my saucy page of yore ; 

But my son Hal would never let thee rest 
For quips and gibes, were he but to the fore. 

On damsel's errant — ^May his cause be blest. 
My gallant boy ! wer't not for him, no more 
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Pd risk blood-guiltiness, but all resign 
To Adela of Blois' detested Une." 

The pilgrim-lady s change of tone and theme, 
As one recall'd to sad and serious thought, 

Was in no wise distasteful, it did seem, 

To the proud knight ; but answer he made nought: 

And if, perchance, in the dim twilight's gleam. 
His cheek had redden'd, as if sore bestraught 

By converse-matter he would fain eschew. 

The musing dame mark'd not its changeful hue. 

" What spake we of e*en now ?'* at length she said, 
"That ranger's lodge — and shall we reach it 
soon? 

I feel me that the rudest pallet spread 

With fern or heather, were, indeed, a boon ; 

For I, with sleepless eyes and aching head, [moon, 
HsLve for this last three nights outwatch'd the 

Waiting such chance as heayen youchsaf'd at last. 

In the wild pelting storm which now hath pass'd." 

" Your Grace must lean on me — God's pity ! how 
Her footsteps falter I Think upon your son. 

And bear ye up a moment's space. Now, now 
We top the hill ; two-thirds at least are won 

D 4 
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Of your forc'd march ; and see, beneath the brow 

Of jon disused quarry, over-run 
With clustered ivy, your glad shelter lies. 
We shall find entrance, for betimes they rise." 



The sun hath nearly ris'n an hour ; his ray 
Strikes level on the white expanse below. 

Where the dun deer, oft plunging in their way 
Through frozen drifts, as hunger-pinch'd they go 

To share the yeoman-fodderer's dole of hay, 

Show like dark spots upon the glittering snow ; — 

From the grey lodge's porch Sir Eustache view'd 

The morning-scene in grave and absent mood. 

Hid by his surcoat of rough frieze, a bright 
And massive jazeran of tempered mail 

Sat close to limbs of stately strength, in fight 
Or stress of travel moulded ne'er to fail ; 

A barret-cap with secret steel-plates dight 
Shaded his calm bold features, somewhat pale 

With night-watch, and a cast of anxious thought 

As if some secret purpose inly wrought. 

On the broad hilt of his two-handed blade 
He lean'd, as courting mind and body's rest 
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" The morning air bites shrewdly here,** he said ; 
"'Tis want of sleep. — Since that same night 
unblest 
Eight days have pass'd : seven times I've crossed 
this glade ; 
Not quite a constant, though a welcome guest ; 
Yet five-and-twenty years, my past life's space, 
Claim not in memory's page so wide a place." 

He tum'd him with a melancholy smile 
To the broad holly-tree beside the door. 

Where jocund wren and red-breast, to beguile 
The pinching season, caroll'd o'er and o'er 

Their winter roundelays, and shook the while 
From every bough the mantle crisp and hoar 

Of snow-flakes, which had cumber'd in the night 

Its polish'd leaves, and scarlet berries bright. 

" Fair forest-rose ! " he cried, " right well she tends 
And loves ye both, brave bird and gallant tree. 

And styles ye in quaint phrase her winter friends, 
Ye hardy types of heart-fast constancy, 

And cordial never-failing cheer, which lends 
A warmth to life's best charities ! To me 

Such thoughts are bootless ; I must bide my lot — 

What ails Mauleverer, that he cometh not ? 
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" 'Tis well that I am summon'd hence perforce ; 

Heart-whole she is, and heart-whole shall remain ; 
They say time heals all death-blows but remorse, 

And I have 'scaped as yet that worst of pain. 
Three hours, and I shall back my own good horse, 

Hear, as on battle-field, that sound again, 
' St. Maur a la rescousse !' and look upon 
My father — friend — chief — comrade — all in one. 

" Such ever ! and who doth not love and fear 
The noble, frank Count Thi^bault ? him, whose 
trust 

So boundless in whatever he deigns hold dear. 
Friend, horse, or sword, must humble to the dust 

The son who dare betray it. 'Twas a mere 

Nine days' illusion. Well, what must be, must ; 

He is the proudest of our own proud race, 

And misalliance in his heir were base." 

fie started, tum'd him to the opening door, 
And met an eye, whose clear and sunny brown 

Might match the mountain stream, from mossy 
moor 
And wold, careering in its gladness down ; 

A smile of open confidence, secure 
Seldom to meet requital in a frown ; 
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Then check'd his voice to whispers, for the maid 
Upon her lip one warning finger laid. 

" She sleeps then, Blanche ?" " Right sound : ere 
I could bring 

Such fare as a short summons could command, 
Or smooth her pillow, she was slumbering 

like an o'erwearied child ; her fair white hand, 
Stretch'd powerless, bore an emerald signet ring. 

Betokening more a lady in the land 
Than a poor wanderer ; such in voice and mien. 
As my untutor'd fancy paints a queen." 

" Thou art quick-witted, gentle girl ; thus much 
Know thou ; she braves her weird of pilgrimage. 

For her vow's sake ; her blood is noble, such 
As doth her mien avouch ; her heritage 

Was noble too, till reft by war's fell clutch. 
Her son, a gallant youth of tender age, 

Is my sworn brother, and with Heaven's good speed. 

Bids fair to win his own by warlike deed." 

" And thou too, Eustace" — "Blanche, I read aright 
Thy looks, and thus far answer to thy thought 

My lineage equals that of many a knight. 

By his good sword to lands and honour brought 
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In stirring times, although in this rude plight 

I follow fortune's track ; it matters not 
The calling of my fathers, or their name, 
Suffice it, they were all of honest fame/' 

** Thou need'st not tell me that ; nor would I seek 
More than it suits thy pleasure to disclose." 

" Nay, spare me the reproach thine eye doth speak ; 
A barren story, Blanche, of feuds and blows 

Were hardly matter for a maiden meek ; [knows. 
And such from childhood hath been mine, Heav'n 

Nay, were it even worth the pains to tell, 

What boots it, when the end must be * farewell/ " 

" Eustace ? " " Thou know'st not then that I must 
wend 

Forthwith to do the bidding of thy guest, — 
That done, depart with her? — she was the friend, 

For whom I watch'd — in brief, we must not rest 
Till dusk here." Breaking short unto an end 

He clasp'd his mail'd arms strongly on his breast, 
As if to crush, at once, and in the core. 
Some master-feeling which oppressed it sore. 

'* Tears, Blanche ? nay, let them freely flow ; the 
tears 
Of maidens are like morning dews, that lend 
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Freshness and grace to their young hopes and fears. 
And pleasingly with life's first sunshine blend. 

I would not bid thee, child, in future years, 
Forget thy father's lov'd and loving friend. 

But think of him as one whom civil strife 

Hath sever'd from each fonder tie of life. 

** The liegeman's duty, Blanche, is as his fate 
To hearts of the true mould, and doth accord 

In civil troubles with his houseless state. 

Wed like the wandering Templar to his sword. 

And fated haply to lay desolate 

ffis dearest kinsman's roof-tree — God record 

The traitor-prelate's doom, whose glozing art 

Lur'd frank Count Stephen to so base a part ! " 

He grasp'd his trenchant weapon with a frown : 
" One hour of Lincoln-field ! Yet if again 

'Twere * Je me rends, Eustache,' could I hew down 
My sire's old comrade ? I remember when 

In our own hall — How now ! her colour's flown ; 
What hath come o'er thee, gentle Blanche ? nay, 
then. 

Forgive my absent humour ; it doth seem 

My thoughts have wander'd in some waking dream. 
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" Eustace (I still presume to call thee so. 
Guess how I may thy station), not a breath 

Escapes me ; one day thou majest haply know 
That I too am of blood whose ancient faith 

Hath, in sore stress, alike by friend and foe 
Been boldly prov'd, and trusted to the death." 

" Say on — thy father " " It imports not now ; 

I have my secrets^ knight^ as well as thou/' 

" Nay, nay, say on, and I will bless thee for 't ; 

Did I oflfend thee, Blanche ? I would die first." 
" Eustace, though strange to fashions of a court, 

I am not quite the child thou deem'st me, nurst 
In quaint and idle fancies ; nor in sport 

Wear I my maiden smiles and tears, as erst 
Thou mayest have seen in some ; nay, not a jot 
Didst thou offend me, for thou meantst it not. 

^^ Now mark me ; men of noble birth like thee 
Lie not 'mid owls and bats by night perdue 

For less than liegemarCs duty, which to me 
And mine hath been for years, ay not a few, 

A master-word of power : not boastingly 
I speak it, but to bid thee now pursue 

Thy quest in safety ; for her Highness there, 

As for my own dead mother, wiU I care." 
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" — But touching thy dear self" — " This would I 
say, 

My TOW doth with thine own in some wise chime ; 
My father wills I take the veil, which may 

Alone protect me in this trouhlous time : 
Nor, trust me, Eustace, will I fail to pray 

For him and thee in some more peaceful clime. 
Now God be with thee, wheresoever thou art, 
And speed thee on thy way — 'twere best we part." 

" We part not thus '* — But with the speed of light 

The maid was gone, the iron-stanchion'd door 
Fasten'd within ; he bent to listen, caught 

The sound of weeping — "Blanche, one word, 
no more." 
At once the sobs were hush'd : she answer'd nought ; 
" I linger here too long," he cried, and tore 
Himself away ; " Heav'n and our cause to aid ! " 
And off he struck amid the tangling glade. 

" Stand, who goes there ? — Ha, Eustace, is it 
thou? 

Why in such speed, m^ ? pale too as a ghost ! 
I deem'd thee sleeping after thy quaint vow 

Of nightly vigil at the spot thou know'st — 
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God rest the good monks' souls ! I care not now 
To pass the spot — Come, turn thee back, our 
roast 
Waits us ere long, and troth I well could eat ; 
All night have Ulph and I been on the beat." 

** My vow is ended, Hugh, and 'twas thereon 
I fain would speak with thee " — " Ulph, wind 
thy horn 

From yon high bank, 'tis time that Piers and John 
Relieve us, for two hours have past since morn, 

And they have rested ; when they come, speed on 
And break thy fast with us. — Why so forlorn 

And woe-begone, beau Sire ? come, thou wert best 

Turn ranger, as I urg'd thee half in jest. 

" Here stand I, four, ay, five-and-forty soon, 
And man enow for any o'er-sea spark 

In Stephen's host, those michers of the moon ! 
Thou saw'st me nick the known Mauleverer 
mark 

On Schwartzbach's poll, the godless, foul Walloon ! 
Sdeath ! to fire holy cloisters in the dark 

Like hornets* nests ! the king's gone mad, 'tis clear, 

To take no order with such rascaille gear." — 
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" — Yet serv'st thou him" — " Ay, kd, or whomsoe'er 
The foul fiend will to wear this ill-starred crown ; 

The Frank is generous, bold, and blithe of cheer ; 
A better woodsman too on fell or down 

Ne'er cheer'd a hound, or struck a far-off deer : 
I care not for his title ;— every down 

Knows well he cannot on such score, I ween. 

Be nam'd with that proud peat, the Empress 
Queen." 

'^ Mauleverer, fame hath wrong'd her in some wise, 
I could give reasons " — " Faith, and of my own 

I have some store, to my poor ears and eyes 
Too sorely manifest in times by-gone. 

Else should this good brown bill soon play its prize 
In battle for young Harry's rightful throne : 

Folk say the boy's true English lith and limb, 

Of English heart too — mine half warms to him," 

" Turn back with me, Mauleverer, a short space, 

I am in haste upon a sudden quest 
For one in whose name I would win thy grace ; 

E'en now I left her an unlook'd-for guest [face. 
With thy fair Blanche"—-" Go to with thy starch'd 

Deem'st thou fit matter for such grave request 
What Arab hounds of heathenesse grant to all ? 
Stint these fair fashions, lad, of bower and halL 
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<< I marrel how thou gott'st them ; time enough 
For that, wheneyer thou art in the mood ; 

And I too, simple as I stand, and rough. 

Could rede thee from experience true and good 

Some subject-matter haply all too tough 
For thy young credence, touching fiery feud 

And faction and vile treacheries of the court — 

— A murrain blight such dens of ill resort !" 

" The Court? of England? how then"—" Nay, 'twill 
keep 

Till such time as we crack our eyening flask ; 
Thou wilt return, lad, wilt not, ere we sleep? — 

But hark thee now, some counsel I would ask. 
My freedman Ulph hath warn'd me that full cheap 

Men hold my chance of life, for that the mask 
Of midnight m^\6e stood me in no stead 
When I knock'd Ritter Schwartzbach on the head. 

" Then G-uy Throckmorton, Southby, and the rest 
Who help'd us well and stoutly at our need, 

Apprize me in all kindness that 'twere best 
Turn Maud's-man for protection, and in speed 

Follow their banner ; and thus runs their jest, 
That some knaves' carcases who got their meed 

In that same onslaught, cloven to the chine, 

Attest no lighter handiwork than mine." 
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"Then why not band with them^?" — "No matter 
why — 

rd brave the Provost-Marshal's axe as soon : 
Thus stands it then ; Blanche and myself must fly 

The camp's rough outskirts ere to-morrow's noon: 
The Bretons have ta'en up the hue and cry 

Touching their leader's kinsman, yon Walloon, 
And the Lord-Verderer could not, an he would. 
Shield his poor ranger from their lawless feud. 

" But tell me (for I must be turning back) 

Thy route?''— "To Wittenham camp." And 
who our guest ? " 

" — One who can best advise thy future track, 
A pilgrim southward-bound. I go in quest 

Of horse and such things as her need doth lack, 
O'erspent with travel ; ere the hour of rest, 

Grod williDg, I return in fitting plight 

To mount ye all, and aid ye on your flight." 

" Heav'n speed thee, Eustace — What a change of 
cheer 

Game o'er the lad in one brief minute^s space ! 
There goes he, bounding like a ten-tin'd deer 

Over yon brushwood fence : I mark'd his face 

m 3 
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Light up at once, when hints, a thought too clear, 

Escaped me as to by-gone times ; my race, 
My tale, all in a breath he fain would know : 
I marvel how it should concern him so/' 

The sun now verges to his noon-day height, 

O'er-shining the broad oaks, whose load of snow 

Is melting slowly in his bright cold light ; 
The ruminating deer crouch close and low 

Beneath yon sheltering southern bank in sight 
Of the rude grange ; within, the hearth doth glow 

With brushwood faggots blazing high and clear. 

And the oak board is heaped with rustic cheer. 

Refreshed by rest, the pilgrim wore the air 
Of one who oft had sat at board of dais ; 

Her cowl and Cyprus veil, disposed with care, 
Shaded the better portion of her face ; 

Her converse, like her appetite, was spare, 
But worded with a high and social grace. 

As if, for her own pleasure, she did seek 

Rather to play the listener than to speak. 

"Now, Blanche, let Ulph and Judith clear the 
board ; 

The lady doth commend thy household thrift ; 
And hie thee for a flask to that same hoard 

Of the old Beaune, our late good Verderer's gift ; 
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Thank heav'n that our poor spence is snugly stor'd, 

When better folk are driven to many a shift, 
In these fell times. Yet must we flit, I fear ; 
But this anon, child, for thy private ear. 

" Lady, the youth now gone on quest for thee 
Bears the true stamp ; I loved him from the time 

When late I saw him, pitted one to three. 
Strike like sir Bevys in the ancient rhyme. 

His dark grey eye, brent brow, and courage free, 
Becall a friend I knew in foreign clime, [name?*' 

And fought abreast with." ''Might I crave the 

'' Count Thiebault de St. Maur, of martial fame. 

" Strange for a rusted woodsman, thou wouldst say ; 

But as thou know'st most countries from the 
To the far Danube, in some former day [Tweed 

Thou may'st have heard of th' old Mauleverer 
By Wharf and Penygant, whose mortal clay [breed 

Is buried upright in the warlike weed 
They wore as knights ; our name's a passport good 
To camp or court, which I have long eschew'd.'* 

" I knew the elder branch near Caen, mine host. 
Your Wharfdale kin won fief at Hastings ?" 
"True; 

K 3 
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And what should shame a man, albeit he boast 
Of gentle blood, all scot-free to pursue 

The sport which princes buy at lavish cost, 
Winning good perquisite and guerdon too 

As the King's ranger ! we're a half-wild race 

At Amcliff tower, whose vital breath's the chase.** 

^' Might I be free to speak," the pilgrim said, 
'< Men of thy fearless eye and knightly mien 

Not oft abide of choice in forest glade. 

But banded in the cause of King or Queen, 

Cleave their own way to fame with trenchant 
blade. 
Thou speak'st of flitting^ haply to some scene 

Of worthier action — can I aid in aught ? 

I may be trusted with thy secret thought" 

" Why, thus — we all join company some space, 
Eustace our guide — Ho-la, Blanche, have a care! 

How thy hand shakes ! do with thy wonted grace 
Thine office : the kind lady's presence fair 

Need not bring all this colour to thy face. 
Come pledge me both. I leave Dame Judith heir 

To my few flasks, and such things as remain. 

Where are the byzants, Blanche, the spurs and 
chain?" 
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" In the lock'd casket, father, as before." 

— '^ Gro, stow them in mj wolfskin hunting-bag ; 

We have a sumpter-mail, or had of yore ; 
Throw in thy body gear ; but not a rag 

Superfluous ; speed thee, child ; ere dusk be o'er 
We shall be safe, if Eustace doth not flag ; 

Lady, thy pardon ; our enforced haste 

Mars manners — on which question spake we last?" 

" This briefly, can I aid thee ? With the Queen 
And Earl, our order is in high esteem. 

Thy gentle child, now verging on eighteen, 
As I should judge at sight, may need, I deem. 

Some fit protection, far from this wild scene 
Of godless violence. Thou dost not dream. 

To be plain with thee, that a maid so fair 

Can journey safe in thy unaided care ?" 

He shook his head, a deep and labouring sigh 
Swell'd his strong chest : ** The veil's the thing ; 

Tve thought on't, and this new perplexity [of late 
Which haply dooms us to a houseless state, 

Brings on the upshot ; yet my child and I 

Have never yet been sunder'd. Well, our fate 

Must take its course : I thank thee from my heart, 

Lady ; remains it where and when we part. 
* X 4 
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" There was a convent in my younger days 

Near Harfleur" — " The good abbess is my friend. 

And would care for her like a mother" — "Praise 
Be to its Saint and thee !"— « Yet would I lend 

Some better aid« Thy name, thy arm might i*aise 
Thy present fortunes ; mine be't to commend 

Thy Blanche unto Queen Maud's fair household 
train, 

I promise nought I cannot well obtain." 

" Say'st thou ? "— « What doubt hath blench'd thy 
visage bold ? 
Strange things ere now have by heaven's hand 
been brought 
To pass, and ere a score of hours be tdid 

The leaguer'd queen's deliverancemay be wrought, 
As when she gave her foes the slip of old 

Swath'd on a bier" — '<'Twas not of that I 
thought," 
He paus'd, he caught the pilgrim-lady's eye 
Through her dark veil, fix'd on him searchingly. 

And he her gaze as searchingly did meet : 
" Thou art true-hearted, and of noble race, 

Else, certes, surly Odin at thy feet 

Had ne'er with such frank instinct ta'en his place; 
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Ladj, my trust hath ever been complete, 

When giv'n at all. I care not that her Grace 
Be troubled on mj matters, nor have I 
Much cause to love her — thou shalt hear for why." 

" Where ? how can she have wrong'd thee, man ? or 
when?" 

— "'Tis an old tale ; some twenty years ago 
I mix'd with other scenes and other men 

Than these rude forest-serfs, who nothing know 
Of my true grade. A bold aspirant then 

To knightly rank, at Noyon and Alost 
I won it, with my spurs and belted brand, 
My Blanche's heir-looms, from King Henry's hand." 

" Her mother — can it be then — nay proceed.'' 
He paus'd inquiringly ; the stranger dame 

Veil'd her yet closer in her pilgrim weed. 
And, sighing deeply, reassumed her frame 

Of fix'd attention. " Yes, in word and deed, 
He was a king ; his dreaded power and fame 

Died with him, and his wilfulness and pride 

Descended to his child, of nought beside.*' 

" She was a fair young widow then, anew 
Pledg'd to Count Geoffroi, and with right ill grace 
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Brook'd the descent from Almaine to Anjou, 
Empress to countess ; for in pride of place 

She was most absolute, forgot no due 

Of stiff court homage, which her warlike race 

Held in the camp or council better paid ; 

— Men grasp the substance, women prize the shade." 

« — ;God help them, what have queens to prize 
beside ?" 

Abrupt the lady answer'd — '^ all the charms 
Of friendship, ease, wedlock's free choice, denied, 

Not ev'n the bold companionship in arms 
Is left them, which your truis king courts with pride 

And jojance at the risk of mortal harms ; 
Forc*d actors in a barren heartless show, 
And butts for censure's bolt to high and low ! 

**Sa7 on, sir knight." — "The king was fix'd as 
fate 

Touching the Anjou match ; in all beside 
Of pomp, observance, appanage of state. 

His daughter's wishes were her only guide. 
Nor were such idle matters of debate 

Heeded by Adelais, his young bride, 
Who, gentle, prudent, and by choice retir'd, 
Gave all the solace his crush'd heart requir'd. 
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*'' Maad was of noble nature, though perverse ; 

Yet so it was, the pickthanks of a court, 
Alike the sovereign and the subjects' curse, 

Who find in leasing-making food and sport. 
Had warp'd her spirit to a mood averse 

Prom her step-mother ; in repulsive sort. 
Haughty and cold, she bore her to the few 
Who form'd the staid queen consort's retinue. 

** Of these was I, then master of the horse, 
And brook'd not that the rival household-train 

Should ape in such ill sort the ungracious course 
Ta'en by their mistress. Wrapt in cold disdain, 

Maud ne'er forgot herself, nor in discourse 
Stoop'd to the petulant and sneering strain 

Her suite indulg'd in — all at least but one 

The pride and flower of all, of whom anon. 

" Of this ill-govem'd tribe the head and front 
Was Foulques de Tracy, Maud's lord-chamberlain. 

High-bom and gifted, and in battle's brunt 
Bruited for prowess, but misproud and vain : 

And I, good faith, as is our Northern wont, 
Bepaid him back his insolence again 

With interest — for the wayward woman-kind, 

Their humours were to me as last year's wind. 
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" One taunt produced another ; in the end 
Stung to the quick, he tax'd me openly 

As the deposed Duke Robert's secret friend, 
Claim'd battle's wager to maintain his lie; 

Rash, headstrong fool ! he drove me to defend 
My honour, nay, my life— I sought not, I, 

To harm him, and I feel at times his blood 

Sit heavy on my heart in solitude. 

•* Maud grew on this inveterate" — " Justly so. 
Her foster-brother slain, her own good name 

Aspers'd — are princesses alone to show 

No touch of feeling ?" " How ? her Grace's name 

Aspers'd by me ?" — " Said'st thou not, yes or no, . 
That thy good sword had widow'd the proud 
dame 

A second time ?*' — "By heaven, a base court-lie ! 

All deem'd her true and chaste ; none more than I. 

" 'Twas this then steel'd her in such evil sort 
Against my wife ; — thou ma/st remember sure 

The orphan Blanche de MorviUe at the court ?" 
" No one could e'er forget her, lovely, pure 

And noble, well-belov'd by Maud; — in short 
The first void female fiefs investiture 

Had dower'd her, if she had not clung to one 

At feud with her sworn sister — Nay, say on." 
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" At feud ? 'twere treason and dishonoar both ; 

Not ev'n in these ill times hj overt act 
Have I once forfeited mj liegeman's oath 

Which we stiff-neck'd Mauleverers hold intact ; 
'Tis but that men bereav'd like me are loth 

To quit a cherish'd grief — Were but the fact 
Assur'd me, that Queen Maud once own'd regret, 
Fd serve her to the death, and love her yet." 

*^ — God's patience, man ! dost in thy soul believe 

Queens are not flesh and blood unless they wear 
Their inmost hearts pinn'd on their boddice-sleeve 

For the cold world to point at and to stare ? 
But granting that the Empress deign'd to grieve, 

Her presence as the troubled duchy's heir 
Was crav'd at Bouen then ; in haste she went, 

And left ye both at leisure to repent. 

" How chanc'd it with ye ? Blanche's powerful kin, 
And thy own n&me, dependence needed none 

On Maud's poor aid" — "Small favour could we win 
From them ; they worshipp'd ay the rising sun. 

And shunn'd her as a child of shame and sin 
When banish'd from the presence ; ne'er a one 

Bade her God speed ; but 'twas the coward part 

Play'd by her own twin-brother, broke her heart" 
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'' Is she alive ? but ^e are here alone. 
Forgive the ill-tim'd question" — " She is dead, 

The shaft had told, her health and spirit's tone 
Was broken, and she sought to hide her head 

Far from the court. For my sake and her own 
She wish'd to live, but scarce a year had sped 

Of wedlock — Well, she's past all mortal care. 

And I have leam'd perforce my weird to bear. 

** For her sweet sake I could have fought my way 
To princely fief and baton, for his grace 

The king upheld me still ; but rank and sway 
What were they then? all in a twelvemonth's space 

Was over, — I had liv'd, — lov'd — had my day : 
The court was irksome too, for every place 

And precinct tainted by vile flatterers* breath 

Becall'd the cause of her untimely death." 

" Thou dar'st not lay the blame on Maud ?"— " At 
least 

Her coldness set th' example" — "Heaven and 
Earth! 
How ill doth servile mummery, pomp and feast, 

Repay the victims doom'd to royal birth ! 
Almighty favour hath not yet increas'd 

In tenfold scale their wisdom, wit, or worth, 
Yet the least slip of temper or of tongue 
Doth unforgotten and unpardon'd wrong!" 
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" Unpardon'd ? no, she lov'd her, I allow, [deed, 
Once, and right truly, — Ha! thou'rt mov'd in- 

Wherein can this so touch thee then, or how ? 
Judith, bring water, hoi" — "It doth not need ; 

I loVd thy wife too, nor e*er knew till now [ceed." 
She died so young. How cam'st thou here ? pro- 

" I shunn'd the castles of my northern race, 

And wandering west, took fancy to this place. 

" De Lisle, the then Lord Verderer, as whose squire 
I first donn'd harness, after much ado 

Of kind remonstrance, humour'd my desire 
To seek in scenes and doings wholly new 

Some solace ; for my spirit did require 

Belief from thinking ; and the outlawed crew 

Who wasted this fair forest of the crown, 

Demanded a strong arm to put them down." 

'* The crown ? Ill tell thee how to serve the crown ; 

One dubb'd by the king's sword knight banneret 
On Noyon's stricken field, hath of renown 

Too deeply tasted ever to forget 
His former self in sports of brake and down 

Like a dull franklin. Now that vain regret 
Is soften'd, might not thy fair child, sir knight. 
Claim of thee all her living mother might ? 
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" I hear her on the stair. Approach and take 
My blessing, Blanche; thou hast thy mother's 

What ails thee like an aspen-'leaf to shake ? [face : 
— My hand?— no, come at once to my embrace. 

Mauleverer, for thy own, thy daughter's sake, 
Whose fortunes ought to match her worth and 

The Empress (she unveil'd her stately brow) [race. 

Craves thy forgiveness ;— dost thou know her now? " 

« — How, 'scap'd! King Henry's child! — Forgive- 
ness ? — say 

Rather my life, my heart's best blood — O shame 
To spurs and manhood ! 'tis for me to pray 

Pardon for those bold taunts, which on thy name 
I cast unwittingly — God send the day 

Right soon, when on a hard-won field of fame 
I may strike home for thee, and prove by zeal 
In thy just quarrel, that my heart can feel." 

" Nay, stint the cold observance of thy knee. 
True liegeman of our race ; thy hand — no more — 

A parent and a sufferer now, like thee, 
I am not the same Maud thou knew'st before 

In her proud hey-day." " The more cause with me 
To bring those dreams to pass, which o'er and 
o'er 

My waking will disown'd, that as a knight 

I did my devoir for Prince Henry's right." 
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He paus'd^ as in a sudden stress of thought : 

" Pray Heaven your Grace may first rejoin your 
son, 
And Blanche were safe ! the jeopardy were nought 

Which from yon Breton rascaille I may run 
In my own person, had but Eustace brought 

The means to speed ye both. 'Tis half-past 
one- 
Eustace ! why thought I not on this before ? 
His bearing, brow — my life on't, a St. Maur." 

" Son of thy friend, and as it seems, Sir Hugh, 
Bound thrall to thee and thine ; of this anon, 

And of my last night's strange escapement too. 
But the time waxes ; once past Abingdon 

And we are safe : I feel my strength anew. 
And am prepar'd this instant to set on 

Without more let." ** Bight well your Grace doth 
say; 

We scarce can fail to meet him on the way." 



Night hath set in ; the roosting rook and daw 
Have ceas'd their clamour in the forest near, 

Sure token of a bleak and gusty thaw. 
The pale and labouring moon in mid career 
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To tell her Grace's safety loud and wide. 

Look out there west bj north ; methinks I spy 
A distant blaze : — on Faringdon hill-side 

They answef us ; and, by the mass, mine eye 
Traces two more south-westward, is't not so ? 
On the White Horse, and the Nob of Cuckhamslow. 

" Hie to the corps-de-garde there, some of ye. 
And tell our quarter-master that ere day 

The Delabeche and Achard both will be 

True to their signals : the De Lisle, too, may, 

If the swoln fords permit. Make room ! I see 
The captain of the escort. By my fay. 

Welcome, Sir Mervyn Touchet ! — in the tent 

Their worships wait thee; but thou seem'st sore 
spent." 

A cheer of joy at once from every voice 
Kose as the knight of Lancashire withdrew 

The wet tent-curtain. " Touchet, we rejoice 
To see thee safe ; thou hast had work to do. 

And tokens too, to show Earl Robert's choice 
Was fitly made." — "Mere flesh-cuts — one or 
two — " [bright, 

"What think'st thou, Clapham? by our Lady 

Thy long-lost coz, Mauleverer's come to light." 

F 2 
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" What ! Henry's banneret, Sir Hugh the strong ? 

He who unhors'd King Louis ? " said a knight 
Of elder mien. " My kinsman all along/* 

Replied Sir John, ** disclaimed it, nor aright 
Was it known who : though no man at Noyon 

Had likelier chance for 't. Touchet, if thy plight 
Permit thee, tell us whence he came, and how 
Connected with the Queen's escape e'en now." 

" Some wine, then. Ye all know, my small array 
Has been some days prepar'd, and to the fore, 

Since secret missives told the brave essay 
Her Grace did purpose : the young Sire St. Maur 

Came in hot haste, on foot, ere noon to-day, 
To guide us to her, but the drifts were o'er 

Our destrier's housings. Salusbury, for such quest 

Thy Marchmen's light Welsh hobbies had done 
best. 

" Howbeit, we flounder'd on five miles an hour, 
Shunning the Culham road ; for there we heard 

The bridge was garrisoned by Stephen's power, 
And St. Maur thought no risk should be incurr'd 

To needless purpose. Sounds of distant stour 
Reached us in Cumnor-forest ; on we spurr'd. 

And found her Grace ; her retinue was poor, — 

A girl, a wolf-dog, and a Saxon boor. 
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" A man in forest-ranger's frock of gray, 

'Gainst some half dozen in a neighbouring dell, 

Was shifting like a wild cat hard at bay, 

With bush and snow-drift's vantage ; proving well 

Thy adage, Legh, that nought for pith and sway 
Matches your Saxon bill : each stroke did tell 

Through jack and steel-cap with the speed of light 

On whoso fac'd him in the running fight. 

" This was Mauleverer. Ye may well suppose 
Th' assailants did not long await the tramp 

Of thirty barded horse : they were of those 
Who form the cut-throat refuse of a camp. 

Withheld till then from his fair share of blows. 
The boor, one Ulph, a churl of the right stamp. 

Struck off with axe and wood-knife on their track. 

And swell'd the tale by two, ere he came back. 

" Three more we found mark'd off like straggling 
deer 

With arblast-bolts : it seems this cool Sir Hugh 
Stole through the thicket round upon their rear, 

And thus unwelcomely their notice drew 
Off from the Empress, giving her a clear 

Fair start. 'Twas well devis'd, for, once in view, 
It might have far'd but roughly with her Grace. 
The knaves had found, and foUow'd on her trace. 
r 3 
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" But, curse on them ! they fled and gave alarm 
During our halt ; for some things caus'd delay ; 

First, when she saw her father safe from harm, 
The fair young creature fainted dead away. 

St. Maur had to revive her ; we, to arm 
Mauleverer in more suitable array. 

To back a spare steed ; next, the Queen's command 

Detain'd us till this Ulph came safe to hand. 

"While the men sought him, first she seem'd to 
check 

An impulse strong, as it appear'd to me. 
To fall and weep upon the rough knight's neck, 

Then nam'd him to us with due courtesy, 
As her friend, host, preserver from the wreck 

Of life and limb. St. Maur was in high glee 
To hear his style and titles ; and surprise 
Came o'er me to behold him in such guise. 

" And then Mauleverer made abundant phrase 
Disclaiming all his derring-do ; he said. 

He took unto himself more shame than praise 
To have drawn peril on his liege's head 

By his own private feud. It seetas, some days 
Now past, he struck a Flemish captain dead 

Who slew some monks, and wrapp'd their home in 
flame ; 

For Stephen's men have neither ruth nor shame. 
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** Well, after all this coil, we got aw«y 

By half-past three : the thaw had then set in, 

And, saddle-deep, though keeping good array. 
We dash'd o'er Shippon- marsh through thick 
and thin ; 

But hard hy Sutton, near the close of day, 

It seem'd we scarce should sleep in a whole skin 

Without some fighting ; for a strong vidette, 

Detach'd from Culham-hridge, our flank beset. 

" I had not car'd, but for the maid and Queen ; 

For often had I heard of young St. Maur 
And his bold deeds ; but never yet had seen 

The springald fight within my ken before ; 
And the foe scarce out-number'd us, I ween — 

In the proportion — say, of five to four, 
All arm*d in proof, as half an eye could tell ; 
Stout Hainaulters, who knew their business well. 

" The maid turn'd pale ; but, sign'd to by her sire. 
Sat saddle-fast, as one who would not flinch 

At trifles ; — as for Maud, her eye struck fire ; 
Ye know her lion-temper at a pinch. 

* Sir Hugh,* she said, * curb in thy old desire 
For stour and mel^e ; stir thou not an inch 

From Blanche's rein, or she may come to ill. 

Keep by us, Ulph ; thou hast thy master's bill.' 

F 4 
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" Then, as the foe were forming in our front, 
She smird, and said, * Sir Mervyn of the North, 

We need not tell thee now to do thy wont 
As erst at Lincohi ; for we know the worth 

Of the staunch Touchets. Forward to the brunt. 
Gentles and liegemen ! we shall jet win forth. 

St. Maur h la rescousse ! n'est-ce pas ton cri, 

Mon Eustache ? — would I were a man like thee ! " 

" To cut a long tale short, we cut our path 
Right through them ; more than half their men 
went down 

Ere they turn'd bridle. That lad, Eustache, hath 
Some chance to match his Norman sire's renown. 

As for the banneret, the man of Gath, [crown 

Arm'd with mj heaviest mace, he crack'd the 

Of a bold squire, who push'd too near her Grace, 

With such enforcement that the rest gave place. 

" Count Thi^bault met us with three hundred horse 
Soon after ; he had felt but ill at ease. 

And sought for tidings from some certain source 
Touching his son ; the usual courtesies 

Ensued, and when Sir Hugh was in due course 
Nam'd by the Queen, th* announcement seem'd 
to please 

The Count so that his eyes half fill'd with tears. 

He sets great store by friends of former years. 
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" He kiss d the maid too ; she is passing fair, 
And a De Morville by the mother's side. 

I heard some talk of dower and title there, 

Which her Grace promis'd shortly to provide : 

So busk ye, gallants, who would win and wear 
Luck and court favour, and a lovely bride. 

But the leech awaits me, and my story's sped, 

One cup. Sir John De Clapham, and to bed." 

Sir John, the captain of the watch, arose : 
" Sir Mervyn, we all thank thee for thy tale. 

And drink to thee. One pledge I now propose. 
Last, but not least, to crown our night's regale. 

Ere we prepare for marching and hard blows. 
Sink we or swim we, conquer we or fail. 

Still be our pledge and our device the same 

With my ring's posy, 

" Wiht la ^t^nt qvuints mtmt: " 
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THE POACHER. 

(From Beirs Story- Teller, 184&) 

Beneath the leaves of jon broad oak 

That whisper in the summer air, 
The reaper train, mid song and joke, 

Enjoy their simple noon- tide fare. 
Apart, upon a sheaf of com, 

Sat in close converse, side hj side, 
Two maidens, fresh and gaj as mom. 

Intent upon the work thej plied. 

** There, now, his jacket's almost done — 

Lucy, how quick your lingers move ; 
Sure trouble seems like so muchfun^^ 

Said Kate, " when ta'en for those we love. 
Ten days, and then the marriage -vow 

Will give you, Lucy ^ear, the right 
To keep, as I have done till now. 

My brother Edmund trim and tight.** 
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" Ah, Kate, you sisters spoil the men, 

And kill them all with kindness, dear ; 
And brides have not one chance in ten 

To please them in their whims and gear. 
How cunningly he thought he hid it ! 

We'll lay it just as 'twas before. 
And then hell think the fairies did it — 

This pocket wants but one darn more." 

** Let's see," said Kate. "Why bless my heart! 

Here's the same letter, I'll be sworn. 
That the old gipsy gave apart 

To Edmund on this very morn. 
Lucy, my mind misgave me sore. 

To see him knit his brow and fret. 
'Tis the first secret he forbore, 

Dear fellow I e'er to tell me yet" 

" A gypsy, Kate ? Why neighbours say 

That Rachel Ames is on the tramp, 
A forward slut ! and t'other day 

Was seen to join the gipsy camp. 
But then he never could abide 

Her doings — so at least he said — 
Though, shame on her, she always tried 

To throw herself at Edmund's head." 
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" Saidy love ? your secret surmise wrongs 

My brother. What he said he meant. 
He would not touch her with the tongs : 

So, reckoning upon his consent, 
I'll ope the letter on the spot." 

" Stop, Kate, I really have no doubt 
All's right ; for mercy's sake do not." 

" Lucy, truth's truth, and it shall out. 

" Gk>od gracious I the scrawl's sign'd * R. A.' 

That must be surely Rachel Ames. 
But then she can have nought to say ; 

She never had, nor can have claims 
To write to Edmund. — ^Why what's here ? 

Lucy, I ne'er deceiv'd you yet : 
There's something bad in this, I fear. 

Read it yourself : Fm quite o'er-set." 

" ' Dear Edmund, if you love me still, 

Lost, ruin'd as I am for aye, 
Meet me at twelve on Purley Hill 

By the great beech. I've much to say. 
Lend me a trifle, if you can.' 

" 0, Kate, this hints at much foregone; 
Yet sure I thought, if e'er a man 

Was true and honest, he was one." 
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" Such, dear, I trust hell prove to be, 

But doubt is death to those who love. 
Let's hide to-night near that old tree, 

And hear the worst, whate'er it prove." 
" I don't half like it, Kate, at best ; 

No good to listeners doth befall ; 
But mark me, if he stands the test, 

Fll stand the risk to tell him all." 

** Come, stir, my merry maids, and fold 

Your work up," the old farmer cried ; 
" Tve news for ye. Dick Front's in hold, 

The scamp your Edmund can't abide. 
It seems too, ADen's run away. 

He who was once your brother's friend, 
And something's in the wind, they say. 

May bring him to a queerish end. 

" Poor Edmund frets for old sake's sake. 

Though 'twas at least a year ago. 
When Allen to bad ways would take. 

He gave him up, as all men know. 
And a good riddance too, say I. 

Adzooks, though ! the church clock strikes two. 
And rain seems boding in the sky ; 

Come bustle, we've a world to do." 
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** 'Tis near September now, and dark 

As a dog*6 mouth ; depend on% boys, 
There's bad ones out to-night," said Mark 

The keeper ; " now then, without noise, 
You, Ralph and Gilbert, skirt the wood ; 

Tom, keep here within call and reach, 
While I look out to windward. Good. 

We meet at twelve at Purley beech." 

« Hist, Edmund Gray !"— "Bob Allen?" « Yes." 

" O, Bob, to think thou'rt still about! 
'Twere my right duty now, I guess. 

To seize thee. There's that villain Prout — 
I warn'd thee of him many a time. 

But thou would'st ne'er be rul'd by me — 
They say he clean denies his crime ; 

And who dost think he charges ? Thee." 

" Stale news that, Ned. I bolted straight 

On hearing what he meant to do." 
" Bob, trust for once thy old schoolmate. 

And tell me, speaks the rascal true ? " 
" Edmund, thyself can'st truly tell, 

K I'm the man to harbour spite ? 
Did I not like thee twice as well 

For thrashing me in that school-fight ? 
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" Yet truth it is, poor Ward, who's dead, 

Ow'd his misfortune to my gun ; 
I thought but how to stop him, Ned : 

He gain'd so on me in my run. 
Old Mark's half mad, as well he may, 

To lose his staunchest bit of stuff. 
Is't true, though, as the gipsies say. 

He holds the warrant?" " True enough. 

" Well, touching of thy letter, Bob, 

I loVd thee, and I love thee now 
In spite of this same desperate job, 

A friend's a friend, lad, any how. 
Here's thirty shillings, would 'twere more. 

Off with thee, at thy quickest pace ; 
Keep clear of drink, and this small store 

May pay thy way to some safe place." 

" Ned, thou'rt a trump, a heart of gold, 

I sa/t, and said so all along, 
Though thou hast lately look'd so cold. 

Well, thee was right, and I was wrong : 
But that's past praying for. 'Tis worth 

The money, ay, ten times as much, 
To think that I have still on earth 

One friend who feels and acts as such." 
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" Well, there's my hand. Bob. I would add 

My blessing — but it don't come pat. 
Would thou hadst ta'en my counsel, lad ! 

But 'tis too late to think of that. 
Eepent thee, think there's mercy yet, 

At least in heaven, though here below, 
God help thee ! thou art sore beset. 

But come, time waxes, prithee go." 

" Tut, never fright thyself for me ; 

I would not, Ned, add blood to blood, 
But self-defence is man's best plea, 

And this old barrel's true and good. 
Life's nothing now to one forlorn 

And broken, who can never thrive. 
But mark me, to myself I've sworn, 

Bob Allen ne'er is ta'en alive. 

'* And so, if any sneaking hound 

Should creep within our earshot here — " 
"Hark, Bob !"—" What now ?"— "That rustling 
sound; 

Make off, for God's sake ; some one's near." 
" I heard it too. What ho, there I speak 

Whoever hides within that copse. 
Here goes!" — a shot — a dying shriek — 

The bushes part — a body drops. 
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" Down on them : this way came the shot. 

Seize on that fellow with the gun. 
Ho, Ralph and Gilbert, have 70a caught 

The rascal? I've the t'other one. 
Ay, ay, Mark." " Haul him here, all's right. 

'Tis strange, my customer ne'er stirr'd, 
And seems quite palsied ; strike a light. 

How came that dreadful cry we heard ? 

^ By Heav'n, 'tis Allen ! hold him fast. 

And you, of all men, too, young spark, 
Our vicar's pet ? Pm quite aghast. 

We'd book'd you for next parish clerk. 
He points, and gasps ; — lend him a hand, 

Ealph, while I search that underwood. 
Poor fellow, he can hardly stand. 

What can there be in this \ no good. 

** Tom, bring the lantern — by the touch 

Here seems two women in a fit. 
Why who'd have dreamt of finding such ? 

Quick here, one of them sure is hit. 
Or else I ne'er felt blood. — Grone clean. 

Poor luckless wench ! and past relief." 
But why describe the mournful scene, 

The lover's cry — his stunning grief? 
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****** 

Winter is past in Pangboum Vale ; 

And sorrow, doth it likewise pass ? 
Yon thoughtful pair, so still and pale, 

Who sit upon the churchyard grass. 
And strew a grave with Spring's first flowers, 

Might answer thee too truly, No ! 
The cause lies there, that clouds their hours 

Of youth with unforgotten woe. 

The tiny village imps, who bent 

On notice, saunter to their knee, 
Look up in childish wonderment. 

And meet a smile, but not of glee. 
With kindly gaze, the sturdier elves 

Their noisy Sunday gambols cease ; 
The old men mutter to themselves, 

^^ God bless them both, and send them peace ! ' 



'< Take heart, dear Kate ; all things come right, 
Or end at last in HeavVs good time ; 

In truth, I cannot bear the sight 
To see thee wasting in thy prime .^ 
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** Edmund, jon chime's a pleasant sound ; 

0, were I only fit to pray, 
I think if e'er my health came round 

'T would be upon some Sabbath-day. 

" I know they think me craz'd ; but yet 

If it were really so, it would 
The better help me to forget 

Sounds, sights, that freeze my very blood. 
I fear to sleep, for then I dream, 

And all comes o'er my mind as strong 
As yesterday — the shot — the scream — 

No matter, for I can't last long." 

<' O, Kate, such thoughts are fearful ; try 

To calm them, and some comfort take ; 
What's life to me, dost think ? Td die 

With pleasure, but for thy sweet sake. 
But all is thine that I can give 

While my strength lasts; come, wipe thine eyes." 
" Edmund, I am not fit to live ! 

'Twas I who kill'd her ; there she lies I" 
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SIR ERMENGARD: 

A FBAGMBNT. 
(From Blackwood's Magazine.) 

With goodly cheer and vintage rare 
The board of dais was drest ; 

Alone they sat, the lady fair 
And that benighted guest. 

His bearing frank and bold appear'd 

All form to cast aside. 
Her new-told name the maiden heard, 

And scarcely seem'd to chide. 

*^ Ida, thy sadness is a spell 
That moves my inmost heart ; 

Some fearful secret here doth dwell 
That passeth common art. 
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" The queenlike courtesy is paid 

With melancholy grace, 
And fear and woe have cast a shade 

On that young lovely face. 

" At this thy board, when none are nigh, 
Thou speak'st below thy breath ; 

Thine eye still dwells on vacancy, 
As on some sight of death. 

** Though I have known thee but an hour, 
Love counts not time nor space : 

Fly with me, mine are wealth and power, 
And an unblemish'd race." 



Young Ida shudder'd, look'd around ; 

** We are not here alone,** 
She said, and her sweet voice's sound 

Died to a stifled moan. 

* Though innocent in deed and thought, 

I bear a blasted name, 
(Thus far the wizard Count hath taught) 

A heritage of shame. 

G 3 
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*^ My mother ! in my infant days 

So sweet and kind of mood ; 
Woe's me ! I cannot speak thy praise 

As a loved daughter should. 

"Ere dawn'd my life (wo worth the star 
That rul'd my wayward fate), 

She fled, and left Count Waldemar 
To nurse his grief and hate. 

" The wrongs that furrow'd his dark cheek 

Taught him the deeds of hell, 
In dwellings of the dead to seek 
Sigil and demon spell. 

" Revenge was ripe ; these walls but ill 

His sorceries withstood ; 
Blood flow'd ; but his relentless will 

Was sated not with blood. 

" All perish'd. I am helpless here^ 

The only living soul ; 
The tenants of the charnel drear 

Obey his dread control. 
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" Mark'd ye the warder's stony eye 

That op'd the castle-gate ? 
The gaunt and silent ministry 

That spread the board in state ? 

*^ Brave hearts and true ! in vain they fought : 

They spake in life, and smil'd ; 
They serve, but see me, know me not, 

Their own dead master's child. 

"When the Wild Huntsman sweepeth near 

With ghostly horn and hound. 
The din that others shrink to hear 
Seems like a social sound. 

" Yet more " — His eye pursued her own 

To where behind his seat 
An armed form stood still as stone 

In plate and mail complete. 

It was the same which he had ey'd 

At first with little heed, 
As empty harness set aside 

To serve the wearer's need. 
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'^ A spell constraineth Him within 

To cumber upper earth. 
Oh, had he perish'd shriv'n from sin ! 

Or never giv'n me birth I 

" His vampire being, how sustained — 
Thou couldst not bear the tale— 

The fatal eve is now at hand — ^ 
Her damask cheek tum'd pale. 

Sir Ermengard sprung from the board. 
His brow with wrath flushed high — 

" Come, man — come, fiend! mj trenchant sword 
Shall match foul gramarye. 

" Oft was it proved in Palestine 

In siege and battle bold, 
And smote the wizard Maugrabyn 

In his own desert hold. 

" This hand shall break the spell, my fair." 

He strode her own to grasp — 
The lady shrunk, and shriek'd " Forbear ! 

Thou'dst better touch an asp." 
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" Forbear !" a deep voice answered, like 

The echoes of a storm — 
An iron arm was rais'd to strike — 

It was the mailed Form. 

A blue and momentary gleam 

Through the barr'd visor shone — 

The clanging arm dropt ; all did seem 
Again as still as stone. 

" Oh, if thou lov'st me as thou sayst, 

Rash Ermengard, away ! 
Better bear all, than see thee waste 

A stuggling living prey. 

" Few, few his mortal strength withstood 

Before that fatal hour ; 
And now his strange unhallow'd food 

Bestows unearthly power. 

" Others, as blindly rash as thou, 

This vain emprise have tried. 
I wept their fate, but none till now — ^" 

A blush the pause supplied. 
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" Know, too, that from this weird domain 

To lead me none may dare, 
But one whom pious vows constrain 

To vigil, fast, and prayer. 

^' Oh« could such holy man arrive 
To break my nameless doom ; 

Then might some friendly cloister give 
A dwelling and a tomb. 

" This time to-morrow night ! " — ^he saw 

Her horror-stricken look — 
" Deem'st thou these devilries to awe 

By candle, bell, and book ? 

" The good red cross is bound upon 
My shoulder and my breast, 

And relics from Mount Lebanon 
Within my hauberk rest. 

" This sword hath shivered mail and plate 

Stronger than that I see — 
Vampire or fiend, he feels its weight — 

For love and chivalry." 
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A blue flame, ghastlier than before, 

Flash'd from the visor'd face — 
The iron Form strode on the floor, 

And rais'd a ponderous mace. 

« « « « ♦ 

« • « * « 
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ON 

THE DEATH OF THE REV. R. H. BARHAM. 

AUTHOR OF THE INGOLDSBT LEGENDS. 

(From the New Monthly Magasine.) 

And hath the grave closed o'er him? 'Tis a strange 
And startling thought to realise : this Earth, 

God wot, is full of sudden, mournful change ; 
But even now, his lays of genial mirth 

Yet ringing on their lips within the range 
Familar of each English household-hearth. 

Young happy voices ask in alter'd tone 

The saddening question, " Father, is he gone ? " 

Tears answer from the hard and thoughtful eye, 
Unwont to weep : — 'twas a bright episode. 

Like the sun's gleam athwart an o'ercast sky. 
To interchange, upon life's toiling road, 
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A word of cheer with one whose sympathy- 
Was true and cordial — whose heart o'erflow'd 
With human charities ; — who gently wore 
The privilege of genius, wit, and lore. 

Well loved by every one who knew him — best 
By those who knew him most: — on this one 
thought. 

Trite though it be, abiding hope must rest; 

The world's poor gauds and trophies are as 

Within the silent tomb ; to this stern test, [nought 
Wit, wisdom, wealthy and empire, all are brought. 

And nought enduringly survives on earth. 

Save God's own richer guerdons, Heart and Worth. 

Thus in some village church-yard briefly fade 
Spring's puny flowers, ill-mated with the scene ; 

While children of the mighty forest-glade, 
The massive yew and holly evergreen 

From year to year spread their ancestral shade 
Over the good man's grave : — the breeze, between 

Their foliage whispering, seems, at heaven's behest, 

To breathe of peace, and everlasting rest 
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LION; 

A TRUE TALE OF THE LAKES. 

** I tell it, as 'twas told to me," save as to the introdactioD 
of the ladies, to heighten the victim's distress and embarrass- 
ment 

" Well, keeper, whaf s the price of Lion ? " 

" Why, sir, the dog's a catch ; indeed 
I ne'er had one I thought so high on 

Since the Squire let me sell the breed. 
Try him a week, no cure, no pay ; 

And if your honour finds him such 
As I uphold him for, you'll say 

A five-pound note is none too much." 

So said, so done ; next mom betimes 

Young Percy's foot's on Langdale heather, 
And dog and man jog on together. 

One carrying sticks, one spinning rhymes, 
Well fed by Percy Bell's own hand, 

Lion, rejoicing in the change. 
Obeys each gesture of command 

To fetch an,d carry, jump, or range. 
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And thus a calm, mute confidence 

Grew 'twixt the pair, for sooth to tell, 
Though frank and free, and shrewd of sense, 

A silent youth was Percy Bell. 
Just then, high thoughts his fancy stirr'd, 

And wandering in mute reverie 
With tablets in his hand, " no word 

To throw unto a dog " had he. 

Then too, the converse high and sweet, 

Which it had been his lot to share 
At the great bard of Rydal's feet, 

Had taught him well his words to spare 
While listening to the voice divine, 

Which, as the privileg'd well know. 

Doth emanate in ceasless flow 
From that Pythagorean shrine. 

Much mus'd he, in his own thoughts blest, 

On sundry visions of delight. 
Five blue eggs in a sky-lark's nest, 

And lambs that fled at Lion's sight. 
Much long'd he for some language meet 

To calm their gentle bosom's throb. 
While watching, mid their racings fleet, 

Their little tails go bob, bob, bob. 
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Their chace had prov'd a strong temptation 

To saucy yelping Crabs or Bingos, 
Or trundle-tails of vulgar station, 

Prick-ear'd like wild Australian Dingos. 
But Lion was a dog of suavity, 

And like most high-bred folk, humane ; 
So stalk'd with ministerial gravity, 

Content to carry Percy's cane. 

I should have told you, sirs, before 

He was a noble Newfoundland, 
Fit by a baron's side to stand, 

Or guard by night his chamber-door : 
Coal black, with white spots here and there ; 

His eye a deep sagacious brown ; 
As shaggy as a mountain bear. 

With strength to tear Sir Bruin down. 

Moss, moor, and heather, travell'd o'er. 

The pair reach Grasmere's tranquil sand, 
A scene which, I think, ranks before 

Most scenes in lovely Westmoreland. 
The midday sun is high in air. 

The sultry season doth invite 
Our youth his dusty limbs to bare, 

And sport amid those waters bright. 
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Obedient to his silent beck, 

' Lion his watch and ward doth make, 

Crouch'd by an ash-tree at the neck 

Of a small isthmus in the lake ; 
Still landward turns his wakeful eye, 

His doggish wits are on the strain 
To guard his master's privacy 

From prying eyes, and feet profane. 

Shelter'd behind a rocky shelf 

Which rose beside those waters fair. 
Young Percy Bell disrobes himself 

With all fair Musidora's care. 
All in a heap his watch, his cash, 

His vestments, hat^ and studs of gold 
He piles, then in the lake slap-dash 

He plunges like a swimmer bold. 

Bous'd by the plunge, the dog doth run 

Full-gallop to the water-edge, 
As to redeem his tacit pledge 

To that great beef-bestowing One. 
A head, and nought more can he see, 

Floating amid the waters blae ; 
Which might have been the property 

Of some huge fish, for aught he knew. 

H 
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Old Caleb Armstrong, let me say, 

With whom the dog his life had spent 
Up to this time, in every way 

Eschew'd the simple element. 
And thus, although in wood or field 

Train'd to retrieve on skilful plan, 
Lion had ne'er yet seen reveal'd 

The unclad majesty of man. 

Aghast with pondering puppy-face 

At the doff'd clothes oft sniffeth he, 
As if to call up every trace 

Of his lost lord's identity. 
The brown gambroon, the. gingham vest. 

The town-made hat, all, all are there, 
The sandwich-box recalls the zest 

Of bounties which he erst did share. 

He crouch'd beside the well-known gear 

At length, and thought — I know not what. 
Perhaps 'twas — "Is my master here 

In actual presence now, or not ? 
Great part of him still meets my eyes, 

So here I'll wait, a guardian true, 
Till these his lineaments arise, 

And walk as they were wont to do." 
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The dog was wrong, 'tis very plain ; 

But can you, I, or any bore 

Who gabbles metaphysic lore, 
Man's true identity explain ? 
Is't in the great aorta placed, 

Or in the brain's most central jelly ? 
Old Green*, whom Bentley's page has graced 

With notice, wore it in his belly. 

While Percy swims, I'll tell a dream 

I had some twenty years ago ; 

Which may or may not serve to throw 
Some light on this disputed theme. 
My head lay in a waggon-rut. 

My body in a hedge-row wet ; 
But how Head had been wrench'd or cut 

From Body, truly I forget. 

Head, — in which lay my consciousness 
Distinctly, — tried to call to Body, 

^^ Gret up^ and help me from this mess. 
Thou lazy, brainless, hoddy-doddy ! 



* See the portrait and memoir of Green, the well-known 
glutton. 

H 2 
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Up, or some wandering cur will tear thee, 
Without my frown to scare him hence ; 

Could I unite with thee, and wear thee, 
I'd teach thee soon some saving sense. 

" He stirs not ; — could I but roll to him 

Where he lies all inert and dead, 
I think I could contrive to screw him 

On to myself," thought I, the Head. 
" With his own fists I then would double 

The slave up, lost to shame and grace, 
Who would not take a moment's trouble 

To come and put me in my place. 

'^ Confound it ! any idle lout 

Might pull my nose by way of wit> 
Or kick me like a ball about. 

And Tve no choice but to submit. 
" Hark, hark, a cart ! " — ^I tried to scream, 

But found no lungs to scream withal, 
Started, and woke up from my dream 

With satisfaction no-wise small. 

I fear, when he has done enjoying 
His dip, that my true tale must place 

This fine young fellow in a case 
As inconvenient and annoying. 
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If I had coin'd the story, sir, 

Mj cruelty were scarce defensible. 

But, as a faithful chronicler, 

I hold the plain truth indispensable. 



PABT n. 

Now to resume. — From the abyss 

Lion beholds a white form rise : 
" What dripping forked thing is this ? " 

GrowFd he in anger and surprise — 
** "Ks not a man — man's stately form 

Consists of linen, silk, or wool — 
'Tis the lake-fiend, that mid the storm 

Bestrides the roaring water-bull I * 

** OflP, Satan ! I defy thy power ; 
What seek'st thou ? com'st thou sneaking here 



♦ Either Scott or Hogg — I think both — allude in their 
Border Ballads to the Northern superstition of the Water 
BulL The small tarn of Cauldshields, above Abbotsford, is 
believed hy the peasantry to be haunted bj a specimen of the 
monster. 
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To steal from me, perchance devour, 

The essence of my master dear ? 
— It calls with human voice : how now ? 

It knows my very name ! aroint thee, 
Thou devil-merman, or I vow 

My fangs shall sever and disjoint thee I " 

Reader, if thou hast JSsop's tact, 

Assist me better to explain 

The thoughts that work'd in Lion's brain : 
I only answer for the fact, 
Which happen*d thus ; the tone dogmatic 

Of his deep bow-wow did repel 
The shivering forlorn aquatic. 

Who, as you guess, was Percy Bell. 

IVe heard that once an artful dodger *, 

Resolv'd to rob a house, did try on 
The watch-dog (whom they call'd old Roger), 

A trick which scarce had serv'd with Lion. 
It seems he crawFd in, retrograde, 

UnveiFd in all man's pristine beauty. 
And Roger, howling, fled dismay'd ; 

— But Lion better knew his duty. 

* I have really heard the story, though I cannot vouch for 
it as for my own dream. 
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Percy, who scarce his mouth could ope 

When he was in poetic vein, 
Without some semblance of a trope, 

Burst forth at last in angry strain — 
"Ungrateful beast, forego my gear! — 

Thou Cerberus ! thou dog of darkness ! 
Wilt thou till midnight keep me here 

In ^unanneal'd, unhousell'd' starkness ? * 

" The foul fiend choke thy growling weasand ! 

— Lion, poor Lion ! why old boy, 
Know'st thou not me, thy friend ? hear reason, 

My doggy dear, my gentle joy. — 
— Confound him ; still the same bow-wow ! 

O mighty Phoebus, here's a bore ! 
The truth comes flushing on me now, 

He scarce hath heard my voice before," 

He shouteth west, he shouteth east, 
— No answer — feels he in the mood 

To stand in Adam's state, and feast 
On Nature's lovely solitude ? 



* "Unhousell'd, imappointed, unanneal'd** — thus saith the 
Ghost in " Hamlet '^ toaching his own personal inconveniences. 
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I wot the visions bright which bum'd 
Within his brain, dissolved in air, 

And all the common sense returned, 
Of which he had the usual share. 

Hark ! the clock strikes from Grasmere tower. 

Whose cottages so fair and white 
Nestle like some calm fahy bower 

Beneath the bluff crag opposite. 
One — two, — repeats the distant chime, 

Awakening in his mind's recess 
Deep-treasur'd thoughts of loveliness 

More soothing at some fitter time. 

" Well, this is pleasant ! Til be shot 

If I know what I am to do ; 
The Brooks's were at half-past two 

To meet me at this very spot. 
By Jove, then, I must disappear 

And run to earth ; ere daylight end, 
Fortune may take a turn, and send 

Some friend or brother-sportsman here. 

" If Wordsworth — but I'd rather spy 
The good old pedlar who's so thick 
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With him*, as he asserts, and buy 

A shirt and trousers upon tick. 
My purse, — my watch too, — by the by 

The Brooks's go by Grasmere clock, 
I've not much time to muse, and dry 

Myself, like Crusoe, on a rock." 

In a dry ditch, beneath a heap 

Of wither'd leaves strewn thick around 
He nestles close, but not to sleep, 

Bending his ear to catch each sound : 
Just like the Children in the Wood, 

Who lay, poor things, all cold and sobbing, 
Save that more calmly he withstood 

His fate — and was his own Cock Robin. 

At length, amid the tangled brake 

Light female footsteps rustle nigh ; 
It is the Brooks's — no mistake ; 

The dog, the vestments, they descry. 
" O mother ! " cries a tender voice, 

" Look, look I his hat, his clothes lie here, 
Percy, my first, my only choice, 

Thou'rt drown'd in this accursed mere ! " 

* See " The Excursion." 
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Poor Percy ! safer than they thought, 

He lay all snugly nich'd hard by, 
And puzzled sorely if he ought 

To cry out, " Emma, here am I !" 
But as a gentlemanly youth 

Of strict and high-bred education, 
He thought 'twere best suppress the truth. 

And seek some future explanation. 

'Twere hard to say if pain or pleasure 

Rul'd the ascendant in his breast — 
Pain, to afflict his soul's best treasure ; 

Pleasure, to hear her love confessed. 
But soon he mutter'd to himself, 

** Come, she revives ; my heart is light ; 
I would have giv'n my lands and pelf 

To hear her own as much last night." 

They vanish now, to spread th' alarm ; 

" The D— 1 ! '' quoth Percy, " there they go ; 
And I not offer her an arm, 

A word, a look, to calm her woe ! 
How soon I could explain the whole 

If that curs'd dog would let me dress ! 
Lion ! fool ! beast I confound your soul ! " 

— He rates — he coaxes — no success. 
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** The sun's declining in the sky ; 

'Tis cold too, for the time of year," 
Thought Percy, " and no help is nigh ; 

What Pm to do is not so clear. 
Ods-fish, my teeth begin to chatter ; 

Pm book'd to pass the night, no doubt, 
In this inviting bed ; — no matter, 

Pll lie and starve that monster out. 

" O Lion, Lion ! this disaster 

Comes of thy well-intention'd care, 

Like Pilpa/s over-faithful bear 
Who knock'd the brains out of his master. 
I can't stir now, and if by night 

I were to tap some farmhouse-door, 
They'd shoot me for a wandering sprite— 

But Pm most vex'd on Emma's score. 

" Poor dog ! the fault lay not with him ; •' 

Had I but thought to strip before him, 
Talk to, and coax him in to swim 

— Well, blessings on the bitch that bore him ! 
How had I ever hop'd to win 

My sly, shy fairy to confession, 
I wonder, if it had not been 

For the brute's unforeseen aggression ? " 
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PART in. 



'Tis nearly four ; and now the plot 

Begins to thicken ; horse and man 
Are hastening to the fatal spot, 

And Caleb Armstrong leads the van. 
First in the field, the ladies now 

Are bringing men with drag and boat, 
With sighs and tears consulting how 

To get the poor drown'd corpse afloat. 

" Why, Madam Brooks,** old Caleb said, 

" No wonder your kind heart should feel 
Just like a mother to the dead. 

— Here, Lion, boy, come in to heel. 
Ods dickens! here's a precious go — 

The cramp, now, must have ta'en him short. 
'Tis pity ; we all liked him so ; 

A lad of the right sterling sort." 

" Now, your help, lajjies, can't be miss'd, 
And women too have tender heartflf 

So I beg leave for to insist 
You'd go before we drag these parts." 
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— '' Well, keeper, if it must be so, 

E'en let it be ; perhaps 'tis best : 
Emma, my darling, let us go, 

You'll be the better for some rest." 

I need not say with what delight 

Percy, who heard and saw the whole. 
While burrowing earthward, like a mole, 

Watch'd both the ladies out of sight. 
Then, thrusting out his mouth and nose, 

** Armstrong, my fine old cock !" he said, 
" Look sharp, and fetch me up my clothes, 

I've had enough of shamming dead." 

"Why, Heav'n be prais'd now. Master Bell, 

To find you sound in wind and limb : 
Od rat that dog ! I see full well 

This coil came all along of him." 
" Caleb, 1*11 pay for Lion now ; 

The dog is worth his weight in gold, 
For he has done — no matter how — 

More service than can well be told. 

" Come, here's another fiv£-pound note 

To give these jolly lads a spree, 
And pay them for their drags and boat, 

Mind — toast the ladies, three times three — 
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Lion, d'ye know me now, you beast ? 

There's something in your tail and looks 
That speaks a late remorse at least. 

Hie, dog I let's after Mrs. Brooks." 

Fair damsels, it is your vocation, 

To guess and tell in language due, 
The meeting and the explanation ; 

And what thereon did soon ensue — 
All that I know is, three months after 

Good ale was at free cost supplied, 
And Caleb's crew, 'mid joy and laughter. 

Drank " happiness to squire and bride." 

Now, reader, if you think it nec- 
Essary I should draw a corol- 

-Lary from this, I must confess 
Tm no great craftsman at a moral ; 

But, as it seems to me, the dog 

Agreed with many a two-legg'd entity. 
In judging that the man's identity 

Lay in his clothes and box of prog. 

The Turks in their ^lain fashion settle 
All points of soldier-like obedience, 
By swearing duty and allegiance 

To the great regimental kettle : 
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A faith which in this age of mind, 
Shows itself less in word than deed, 

And in a fashion more refin'd, 

Than squares with the rough Moslem creed. 

Build with Nugee, give sumptuous fare, 

A certain class of friends you're rich in ; 
But what if fortune strip you bare, 

And lay embargoes on your kitchen ? 
Why — but the fact's so trite, it need 

Scarce be recorded by the muse — 
They growl at you, and fawn for feed 

On whoso jumps into your shoes. 

This last would Lion ne'er have done, 

Dog as he was, and incorrect 
In judgment, still he was not one 

Of the self-seeking puppy sect.* 
And when he found out his mistake, 

He felt for his own honest zeal, 
A thing call'd shame, which puppies make 

Their special glory ne'ei* to feel. 

♦ Of whom anon, in the " Lay of the Frozen Huntsman." 
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THE FITZ-OOTH:* 



A BALLAD. 

Printed by the Committee of the National Archery Meeting at York, 
Jane, 1845. 



The bells of yon proud Minster tower 

Peal out a merry round ; 
And hark ! defying storm and shower, 

The archer's bugles sound. 

On Knavesmire heath a gale upsprings 
To chase the threatening rain, 

And the bold Fitz-Ooth bestrides its wings 
Girt with his ghostly train. 

" Sweep, lusty breeze," he cried, " along, 

And eftsoons we shall find 
Who best can draw his arrows strong, 

And perch a foreright wind." 



* Robert Fitz Ooth, Earl of Huntingdon, commonly called 
Bobin Hood. 
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Welcome from north, east, west and south, 

Old England's bowmen bold, 
A sight to gladden the Fitz-Ooth 

As in the days of old. 

For thus with frank and jocund heart 
At the Sherwood butts shot we, 

And whoso best could prove his art, 
The king of the day was he. 

Though noble born, I lov'd not ease. 

But blithely strove 'gainst coat of frieze. 

Thou, Scarlet, wert a gentle squire, 

And heir of Gamwell Hall, 
Yet more, friend Will, didst thou aspire 

To shoot like a yeoman tall. 
And thy laugh around the Yule-clog fire 

Was the loudest laugh of alL 

•*Yea, thus," quoth Little- John, ** were train'd 

The men of strength and skill 
Who merry England's fame maintain'd 

At Cre§i and Flodden hill,* 

* The ghost committed no anachronism in alluding to 
things he may haye seen in his disembodied state. 
I 
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And aye their l^ends rung of me, 
A simple churl as well might be. 

" King Hal, that bluff and sturdy knight, 

Lov'd this our pastime well. 
Himself could draw the bow of might 

Whereof quaint records tell, 
And clapp'd on the back the craftsman wight 

Who bore away the bell." 

"Prat'st thou of Flodden?" quoth George-a- 
Green, 

"England must strive to-day, 
Or else yon stately Scot, I ween, 

Will that old score repay. 

" Well can he dress and draw a bow, 

And from Forth, Ayr, and Clyde 
Behold his mates, a goodly show 

Of archers true and tried." 

" HI bird art thou," said Allen-a-Dale, 

"Who fouVst thy native nest, 
Is Peter Muir, forsooth, so sure 

To foil old England's best ? 
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Stout gallants are yon Cokeneys, 

And jovial hearts to boot, 
And at all standard distances 

London hath skill to shoot ; 
On " Centrum Pete," seven to ten, 
Five to four on St Greorge's men. 

Lo Yorkshire too, and Lancashire, 

Kent, Powys, Sherwood see ; 
Berks, Essex, Sussex, Wilts are here. 

And Meath from o'er the sea, 
Match'd with the north and south of Trent, 
Yon Scottish blades must needs be shent." 

Gaz'd the Fitz-Ooth, and frown'd full sore ; 

" How hath it chanced then 
That ne'er a Woodman's to the fore. 

Who wonneth in broad Ardenne? 

" Why doth not Gwent or Hereford 

Claim here some fair renown ? 
Where are the Royal Body-guard 

From Edin's ancient town ? 
Such for the butts should aye be boune ; 
They need not fear the wooden spoon." 

I 2 
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"Ha! ladies too? their green and buff 
Speaks them from Poyrys-land * ; 

St. Hubert ! but their bows are tough ; 
Firm as young oaks they stand, 

And draw point blank — that shotf hath told. 

Beard of. St. G«orge! the central gold! " 

" Our fair young Queen hath warrant good 

To guerdon them, and grace ; 
Wo worth the dames of merry Sherwood, 

My whilome trysting-place ! 
Maid Marian now must veil her hood 

Before Bonduca's race. 
Yon Scotsman J too will win the day ; 
Call me a wind ; I must away." 



* The ancient frontier of North Wales. 

t Made by Miss Thelwall, of Uanbedr, Denbighshire, mem- 
of the Boyal British Bowmen. This society, founded in 1787 
by the late Sir Foster CunMe of Acton Park, and patronised 
by George IV., extends over parts of Cheshire and Salop, as 
well as N. Wales, and may fairly dispute with the Woodmen 
of Arden the title of the " Almack's of Archery." 

J Which Mr. Muir of Edinburgh accordingly did. 
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EXTRACT FROM BELL'S "FESTIVAL OF 
THE STORY-TELLERS/' 1843. 

HUMPHREY. 

Bravo ! " Graf Nassau lebe ! "—Now, Mr. Buller, 
give us a Greek chant from your Brasenose budget, 
or a reminiscence of Dr. Parr in the year nineteen, 
under Christopher North's tent. 

BULLER. 

"O noctes coenseque De6m!" But for these 
Attic symposia, are they not written in the chro- 
nicles of old Ebony ? — Quod ad rem, 

Ov HcLpi^oc, aXXa Karva'xpv fjLeXoe ro^f, 

most excellent Onuphrius. Know, then, that for 
the identification of the author in question, of 
whom neither Athenaeus nor Diogenes . Laertius 
make any mention, I am obliged to a MS., recently 
I s 
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discovered by Fellowes, the famous traveller, among 
the buried cities of Lycia. The elegy in my pos- 
session is clearly connected with the name of Catna- 
chus, in the following lines : — 

KaTva')(pv Xcyw, 
'Oc AiyihitjjTaic Pap€apoic tidv 'Eirr^'O^wy 

'Oc Aiyihov ^pwyivoQ ev iroTfiov Xcyci 

Adiaviai^tav, tovq 3' aXuffjiEVOVQ fiarriv 

IJat^ac ^«' vXiyc, (rrpovdoOpTiy^^eg fxeXog* k» r. \. 

I believe that the prevailing idea among the 
learned hsm hitherto been that the aforesaid Cat- 
nachus was a sort of general transcriber* of the 
popular pa\l^^hiat of the day, residing in the " 'Ein-a 
'OSoi " of Athens, a place bearing an odd coincidence 
in name and character with our Seven Dials. But 

it seems that Bishop T , on the strength of 

the MS. which I have just quoted, intends to es- 
tablish him as the original author of all the Antho- 
logia published under his auspices at different times, 



* The modem Mr. Catnach, I believe, is still the editor and 
printer of the Metropolitan Melodies in the broad sheet de- 
partment. 
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haying discovered what is now-a-days called a ^'one- 
ness " in all his compilations ; and truly, after par- 
celling out the identity of Homer among a fraternity 
of ballad-singers of different dates, and thereby 
correcting the popular error under which Aristotle's 
royal pupil certainly laboured, there is no saying 
what fact his lordship cannot demonstratively prove. 
Like Theophrastus, he may pique himself on being 
a better Grecian than the Greeks themselves. Now 
for the elegy. I wiH give you also a translation, 
that was made of it in English by some Cambridge 
poetaster, that you may see at once how miserably 
the modem imitator attempts the sublime flights of 
the original. 



I 4 
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THE ELEGY OF THE POET CATNACHUS 
ON ^GIDIUS. 

Aiyi^ioc Sicjowyivc Mo\v€povyiBoc rfparo' Keivtiv 
KaXXtonyv eXeyov wapderov tvTOiruav' 

LaKTv\u)V 5* aaricrfToy eSatKe, yeypafipevov ovnac 
" Hv fi€ 0(X^c, dionrep, wcLpOey^ eyw tre ^tXdi, 

Ou refiveiv vwtv roy epwj^ e^ioti fjia')(aipy'^ 

— Ap^eo ^priy^^ovQy Movo'a, pKj^XKiSeXov, 

AvTop Kai yj/aXideg refxyovariy' tf^rifitpOQ aiey 

"Eari /Jioc fJLepoirtay' avpioy afi<j>OTep(ay 
MeWovTuty yvfjiaiy ^Kpwylyog afjLVfwyoe atvij 

TerfiriKey Aa^efftc, ^fv, rpaXidecrcri (iiov 
TovvEKa ^pov^oc &7rac yXvKvc tfiepogy ovd* eyafiri<ray. 

— EvvcTTc dpfiy^desy Movcra^ pt-0o\*\t^e\ov. 
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(the "€A^RIDGE TRANSLAXION, OR 
BOTHEfemON, OE TfiTET'SAME. 

OMITT|a>-'t!r' THE "Ale9KQn|rES CAMI. / 

Giles Scroggins courted M0II7 Brown, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree, 
The fairest wench in all our town, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
He bought a ring with posy true, 

" If you loves I, as I loves you. 
No knife can cut our love in two, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido." 

But scissors cuts as well as knives, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree. 
And quite unsartain's all our lives, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
The day before they was to wed. 

Fate's scissors cut poor Giles's thread, 
So they could not be mar— ri— ed, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
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Ai ac TTiv Mo\v€povv£^'' effbt Xeicrpovde fioXovaa 
KXaie vayfifiepioc' vvkti S' eirctra fiadvQ 

Yttvoc eXev Kkaiovcray earriXOey /xaicpa j3i€«v vtv, 
Srij S' op' vTrep Xeicrpov iovXi^o^eipoy Dvop* 

" Ec^ofXov SicpoiyivoCj" €^»?, ** MoXvSpovvc, TrcLpufxc " 

— £vv£9re rci^v €vepa>Vy Movcro, pc^XXtSeXov. 

Kai ror£ ffefivorepwg wpos jivdoy Oveipos eeiwev 
'* Xpi; trvv ejjLoi ^((tfpetv, <tf MoXvi^povn ^iXij, 

*Oc TVfi€^ KoifA&ffa yafxufv irodov atnreTov atryg. " 
" AXX* ov, fiwp\ edavov xw, MoXv€povyiQ e^ij* *' 

" Ov^ fifJLftty oh Sretr/jLog" t^ri tot OvEtpoc, ** cycpOef " 

— Evveirc n£po'e0ov97C9 Movcra, pc^oXXc^eXov. 

Mapyj/afievoQ tote x^ipi raXatvav o^etXicev Ovftpoc, 

Ec AiSd'o TTvXac wc vi'' CTroiro icariif* 
" Sxcvorov," c^iy, " ^17 x«c cXOoi |So3odaicrvXoc ijfwc' " 

" Ov n ^£X«," Xcyeitfc wpvcv eera Xc^^ovc 
EjcTTiTrrovera ^^a/ia^e, 3oXovc cyvwat v Ovctpow, 

Nvffrcptov r£ Scoc — • irai^ra pc^oXXt^cXQ. 
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Poor Molly laid her down to weep, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree, 
And cried herself soon fast to sleep, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
When standing close by the bed-post, 

A figure tall her sight engross'd. 
Says he, " I he's Giles Scroggins* ghost, ^ 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 

The ghost then said all solemnly, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree, 
" Oh, Molly, you must go with I, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
All in the grave your love to cool," 

Says she, *' Why I'm not dead yet, you fool," 
Says the ghost, says he, " Vy that's no rule, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido." 

The ghost then seized her all so grim, 

Ri fol de riddle lol de ree, 
All for to go along with him, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido. 
" Come along," said he, " ere morning beam." 

" I vont ! " said she, and she scream'd a scream, 
Then woke, and found thiil oha droftm'jf a dream, 

Fol de rol de riddle lol de rido I 
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The hero of this pathetic tale is supposed to have 
fallen at Marathon, a comrade of Eucles. Such is 
the suggestion of. Dr. Doppenheim of Leipsic, who 
has patiently investigated these curious remains. 
Jacchus, a kinsman, is thus commemorated in a 
fragment, quoted amongst the Doppenheim MSS. 
as to the games of Elis : — 

eveira Se PavSaXoc* ovra 
Mapnva* wv^ ayadov, wXrfybtv S' axoptarov laic)(pv*y 
'Hpta eK ^vXiyc S^Kp(oy'ivl^og, e^evapilev. 

The family name was evidently ^Kptayivg^ and 
.^jgidius the proper name, not merely denominating 
an -ffigidiote, or dweller in the 'Eirra 'Ohou If, 
however, the parentage of Sanctus -^gidius, whom 
we vulgarly call St. Giles, can in any way be traced 
to this worthy, the Oxford tractists, and others 
curious in the more obscure parts of hagiology, will 
probably take up the question. Can you tell me, by 
the by, whether the question of precedence, between 
the metropolitan ^*par nohilefratrum^ Saint Ben- 
net Finck and Saint Bennet Shearhog, and their 
relative claims to canonization, is really to be re- 



* ovofuera ipwv^vra awerourtv. 
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ferred to the Pope? I live in the country, and 
hear nothing of what is going on in high places. 

HUMPHREY. 

Truce to your Tractics. 

BT7LLER. 

Don't think them my tactics. 

HUMPHREY. 

Drop your inveterate trick of capping rhjrmes, or 
if you must rhyme, give us your old song of Eoderic 
Dhu, as a reminiscence of Christopher's Tent.* 

BULLER. 

Friend Onuphrius, Roderic is laid with the 
" Ghost of Gimlet," never to rise again in judgment 
against me. Accept as a substitute (as no ladies 
are present to cob my pate with their thimbles for 
le8e'majeste)y a Valentine, touching my learned an- 
cestor's celebrated decision, and sent in past days 
to a then young spinster, somewhat peremptory 
and tenacious as to the '* Rights of Woman." 

* Vide Blackwood's Magazine, Sept 1819. 
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THE CRABSTOCK : OR JXJDGE BUGLER'S 
DICTUM. 

(From Blackwood's Magaxiue.) 

AIS, THE SHAMEOCK. 

Through Britain's isle as Hymen stray'd. 

Upon his ambling pony, 
With Buller sage, in wig array'd, 

His legal cicerone, 
To them full many a spouse forlorn 
Complain'd of guineas squander'd, 
Of visage torn, and breeches worn ; 
And thus his godship ponder'd : 
Oh, the Crabstock ! 
The green, immortal Crabstock ! 
m ensure 
A lasting cure. 
In Britain's native Crabstock ! 

With magic wand he struck the earth. 
And straight his incantation 
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Gave that same wholesome sapling birth, 

The husband's consolation. 
" Dispense," quoth he, "thou legal man, 

This new-discover'd treasure ; 
And let thy thumb's capacious span 
Henceforw^d fix its measure 
Oh, the Grabstock ! 
The green, immortal Grabstock ! 
Long essay'd 
On jilt and jade 
Be Buller's magic Grabstock ! 

The olive branch, Minerva's boon. 

Betokens peace and quiet ; 
But 'tis sage Hymen's gift alone 

Gan quell domestic riot ; 
For 'tis a maxim, long maintain'd 

By doctors and logicians, 
That peace is most securely gain'd 
By vigorous politicians. 
Oh, the Grabstock ! 
The green, immortal Grabstock ! 
Its sturdy shoot 
Quells all dispute, 
The wonder-working Grabstock ! 
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In idleness, and youthful hours, 

When graver thoughts seem stupid, 
Men fly to rose and myrtle bowers, 

To worship silly Cupid ; 
But yok*d for life, and wiser grown. 

Crop-sick of sighs and rhyming, 
They haunt the Crab-tree bower alone. 
The leafy shrine of Hymen. 
Oh, the Crabstock, 
The green, immortal Crabstock ! 
Love bestows 
The useless rose ; 
But Hymen gives the Crabstock ! 
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INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE TO "OUR 
LIBRARY TABLE." 

(From No. I. of Ainsworth*s Magazine.) 

liBTTEB FBOM MB. BULLEB, WHILOMB OF BBASENOSE. 
— l'bN VOT. — POLYGLOT YEBSES. 

Old Bachelor's Den, Dec. 30. 1842. 

My Good Fellow, 

You ask me what I am doing ? Why, if a 
man moving in any decent society and available to 
any use beyond cutting his own meat, have nominally 
nothing to do, his friends are sure to find him more 
than enough, and take up half his time in simply 
answering them, on foolscap, whether he can or 
cannot do their foolish behests. You are expected 
to see, hear, read^ buy, and do all things, answer all 
queries, and when no star is to be had, take the 
chair at all meetings in your market-town. If you 
are in the commission, every pestilent old woman is 
privileged to rout you up with " a tale full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing," and amenable to 
nothing in Chitt/s Bum ; if you are governor of 

K 
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any public institution, busy-bodies of higher station 
pester you eternally for your undivided proxy, half- 
a-dozen at once. If you are suspected of turning 
or sketching, the well-meaning women nail you for 
some schoolhouse bazaar ; if of writing — Ohe ! jam 
satis est. Experto crede in omni genere. I really 
think I shall, in self-defence, rub up my rusty 
Greek, and edit Lycophron by way of an excuse 
for looking as profound and occupied as a briefless 
barrister, and sporting oak against correspondents. 
But as you are the most reasonable of them, and do 
not add insult to injury, by dubbing me " an idle 
man," I will lay aside my Christmas bills, bailiff' 
accounts, depositions, and warrants, and plunge 
into the polyglot farrago on which you request an 
old traveller's report. 

11 o'clock. — Print the whole, man, at once; 
and toss it to the public, like a cork to a good- 
natured kitten, that they may cuff it about as they 
like, and determine the genuineness of each quod- 
libet for themselves. 

It is, in any case, a cheap MS. for a few shillings 
of foreign postage, and, in one instance at least, I 
can name the correspondent. I have no possible 
key to the erudite Olaus Magnus, but his Hyper- 
borean Greek seems passable. In Spanish I just 
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smatter enough to pronounce Juan Nunez a ge- 
nuine Andaluz and a gentleman; his seguidilla* 
smacks of the soil, and, methinks, I scent his cho- 
rizos athwart the Bay of Biscay. When I write 
for my next butt, I will inquire of D. whether he is 
of his "conocidos y queridos," and what style of 
fellow. I should guess him a *' Corinthian plinth," 
as the modern Oxford lads say. 

Hurrah ! « I haf de tought," like Handel. 

Shake your ears and eyes free from your mass 
of papers, and recollect your description to me of 
the two aspirants to fame whom you met at Paris, 
in Tony Johannot's company. The first, *k la 
mode de la Jeune France, fier, brusque^ eveill^ et 
tant soit pen fanfaron," bearded like the pard, and 
bitten with Victor Hugo, and the romantic school. 
Remember the grave assertion which tickled your 
muscles, " Un ballet ne sauroit pas paroitre en- 
nuyeuXy pourvu que la morale soit bonne, le genre 
heroique, et la metaphysique bien entendue" 

"Wele yma eich Dyn!" "Here, then, behold 
your man ! " as Edward I. said to the Welsh chiefs, 



* Albeit, I submitted his seguidilla to the revisal of my 
friend, the author of the Spanish Handbook. 
K 2 
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on the birth of his son in Caernarvon Castle, and 
claimed their allegiance to a Taffy bom. By-the 
by, my fifteenth cousin, Llwyd Vychan, from 
whom I have stolen a ghostly legend for you, main- 
tains, I think justly, that Ich Dien (or rather diene) 
ought to be Eich Dyn, and that our young Prince's 
motto is falsely worded, through some apocryphal 
legend of the King of Bohemia. 

The Italian was, you said, an artist, poet, and 
musician, like Lover; and probably, too, a lover 
beyond his pretensions, as he harped on his asserted 
descent from Buondelmonti (the noble in whose 
murder originated the Guelph and Ghibellinefeud), 
and snivelled for ten minutes about Tasso and Leo- 
nora d' Este. Query, Is not our good little Queen 
descended from the Ferrara blood? And why does 
she not, for the sake of her great-great-aunt, and 
public morals and observances, issue an order in 
council against those eternal themes, Leonora's phi- 
landering, and the nasty Bimini story ? That civil 
old person. Sua Santitk, would, I have no doubt, 
confirm the edict by " a moto proprio," as he gets 
nothing by the exportation of these nuisances. How- 
ever, if it be judged inexpedient to ruin the trade 
in Annuals for want of stock, and if in any future 
edition of your works, your stomach will stand 
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making Poll Maggot Dantbsque and Byronian, just 
give her a touch of Francesca di Rimini's nameless 
taint, and she will draw tears. 

Probably you promised both of Tony's ac- 
quaintances copies of No. I. thi'ough him, or ver- 
bally ; hence their hints on the subject. I recog- 
nise the identity of young Kempferhausen's sturdy 
pot-hooks. He is the son of an old friend, whom 
you will find mentioned, as well as Harry Seward, 
the elder, and myself (then two saucy Oxford boys), 
in Blackwood's number for September, 1819, de- 
scribing the grousing symposium on the Braemar 
moors, where we were guests, cum multis aliis, of 
old Christopher's. The slang I disclaim ; to the 
authorship of the song, which Harry, excited by 
mountain air and mountain dew, sung under Dr. 
Parr's very wig, as Whately's composition, I plead 
guilty ; but not to taking a double first, for I had 
not then been up, and never even got into conic 
sections. And as to the rest of the hocus-que 
pocus-que, jocus-que, 

Uproarious, victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 

seasoned by Tickler's caustic quirks. Dr. Parr's un- 
usual urbanity, and the poor dear Ettrick Shepherd's 

K 3 
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pungent naivete — is it not written in the annals of 
Christoplier ? the . onlj man who laveth himself in 
the fountain of perpetual youth, while we, far his 
juniors, coax up our thin side-locks, and patronize 
large print. 

The next year, while I was writing political 
squibs as "Old Tom of Oxford," Hal ran away 
from Christ Church to Gretna, and the Elustrissimus 
took a frau to comfort his mature period of life, as 
he wrote me word. The result, in the one case, is 
a clever young varlet, who tops me, his godfather, 
by an inch, and has given me leave to send you his 
letters from the Archipelago ; in the other, a parvus 
liilus of six feet five, the cock of Jena, whom I 
expect in my lion*s den by about February. Not 
content with a promised introduction to you, he 
insisted on my sanction in addressing you as " lieber 
Wilhelm," by letter, and it seems " have been and 
done't noltis boltts,*' as our constable says in assault 
cases. As Hal the younger chooses to send him an 
English journal now and then, he must aid me to 
clap the giants' " zerschmeissende Faust" into a 
strait waistcoat on his arrival. I mark him in my * 
list, as Claverhouse did Morton, *' double dangerous," 
and just the lad, without due coercion, to do sum- 
mary vengeance on the well-meaning critics, whose 
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motives you respect too much to point out to them 
that they have laid the saddle on the wrong horse. 
They do not perceive that there was not a word in 
poor Jack to excite a single bad passion in the 
minds of those who could afford to read him, but 
rather to suggest, in the words of honest Baxter, 
the Puritan, when he saw a culprit in the con- 
demned cart, " But for the grace of God, there goes 
Richard Baxter." We ought, in fact, never to say 
grace over a good dinner, sweetened by a good cha- 
racter among one's guests, without recollecting 
what want and evil education might have brought 
us to. The story might have rested quietly with 
Paul Clifford and fifty such things ; but the cads of 
the penny press thought it worth pirating to your 
detriment, and Yates would lug it on the stage in 
the most attractive fashion ; and let them bear the 
blame. 

But what saith the deep-mouthed Theban, who 
knew the world better than most poets, save Shak- 
speare? 

II/oo£ Tov ty(pv& b ^ovos epxet. 

Viz. (for the benefit of newspaper critics) "Perch a 
man on a pinnacle, and people pester him with 
their popguns/' 

K 4 
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Doppenheim, I conclude, is the professes ti> 
petto, Tickler's friend^ who, I know, sent him jour 
works, and considers him ahnost as good an in- 
structor in philology as Dr. Becker of Offenbach, 
who is so worshipped by his English pupils. His 
Sapphics seem to contradict the standing libel — 

Nos GermSni quantititem omninS non carfimns ! 

for I cannot find a single word of false prosody in 
them. Imprimantur cum aliis. If he be the same, 
and means, as you conjecture, more than a meta- 
phor in his fourth stanza, send him to my lion's 
den ; there is stretching-room and prey for him ; 
and I will send for my godson to lionize him about 
town, when duly refreshed ; but I rather think his 
hands are too full at Leipzig. I feel obliged to him 
for a hint in the last stanza, on which I shaU forth- 
with work up my promised and deferred *'L'Envoy,'* 
to your spirited little concern forthcoming. But, 

mark. 

Ne'er expect a fat justice, like Boiler, 

On high lyric pinions to soar: 
I leave it to yon, like old Fuller, 

To chronicle worthies of yore. 

like Horace's " Apis Matinie," 

An amateur bee among bees, 
I take flights rather casual and tiny» 

And hum about just as I please^ 
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I think I shall couch it in this metre. It is, you 
know, Dr. Maginn's fighting tune, " The Groves of 
the Pool," adopted in " Jerry Mahony," the shillela 
song. 

Friday, — Struck a lucifer at five this morning, 
to throw a light on the subject, and here they are, 
" valeant quantum valent " — ** tal qual " in Nunez' 
more concise style ; or, as my gardener says of his 
small potatoes, " least- ways, here 'um be, sich as 'um 

be." 

As polyglot's the fashion nowadays, 

I can*t help putting in my claim for praise, 

And hope to wear the macaronic bays. 

Tuissimus, 

T. R. BULLER. 



L'ENVOY. 

Come, my hearts, launch the vessel and man her ; 

Where Fortune conducts us, make sail ; 
The tide's with us now, and our banner 

Floats light in the favouring gale. 
Up, Cruikshank ! your aid we rely on ; 

Dash a fi ask of champagne on the prow ; 
While my fiddle I tune, like Arion, 

Serenading old Thames as we go. 
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Our skipper, as jovial and free as 

A bridegroom, all squalls doth defy, 
Exclaiming, like <^ Pater ^neas," 

" My merry men, never say die, 
But trust in the "pledge of bright Phoebus 

All jolly true Trojans to aid. 
And fire away broadsides of rebus. 

Ode, legend, and light pasquinade I ** 

To our Pergama's glory and power 

First fill we one cup of regret ; 
One sigh for the noble old Tower *, 

While its ruins are visible yet. 
Old England, the bold and true-hearted, 

In grief o'er its ashes shall bend ; 
But its strength and its trophies departed 

Survive in the page of our friend. 

And now, all our rigging set trimly, 

Through Thames's broad reaches we fly ; 

Saint Paul's, in the offing, yet dimly * 
Looms large through the vapour on high. 



* The ToW'er had then been recently much injured b^ the 
fire which broke out there. 
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" Friend Ainsworth, good luck and success t' ye !" 
Sounds deep from its iron-toned tongue ; 

" For, thanks to your pen, Heaven rest ye I 
My ancestor fell not unsung." 

And hark ! as that bell's lordly echo 

Dies faint in the distance abaft, 
The breeze freshens ; — all hands upon deck, ho ! 

It fills every sail of our craft 
Evoe ! 'tis the breath of proud Clio, 

The muse and awarder of fame, 
Which wafted the blind bard of Scio 

O'er ocean, to win him a name. 

Fire a gun ! salute Maga's bold skipper, 

We've both of us sail'd in his crew ; 
Then steer our own course in the clipper, 

And care not what other folks do. 
There's sea-room for us and for others. 

And trade on the river for all. 
So we'll not show our teeth, my stanch brothers, 

Without an imperative call. 

Meantime, our rich argosy, freighted 
For Windsor, the Castle doth near, 

All agog for the prize they awaited. 
Hark ! gentles and Eton lads cheer ! 
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And now, in despite of the season, 
'Mid princely oaks waving around, 

They crowd to the banquet of reason 
On royal and classical ground. 

While we, my boys, hither and thither, 

Will roam the wide seas in our yacht, 
And as to the how and the whither, 

I know not and care not a jot. 
Anjrwhere from the Pole to the Indus, 

Where fate may direct in her whim. 
With fresh-blowing breezes behind us, 

And hearts full of fun to the brim. 

T.R.B. 



AL EXOfo SENOR 
DON GU. HENRIQUEZ AINSWORTH. 

EL CONVITE. 
SEGtnDILLA ANDALUZA. 



Alza se V. M. amigo ! 

Y viste ti de majo : 
Yen a comer conmigo 

Buen chorizo y ajo. 
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Echaremos unos cigaritos 

De lo puro y fino, 
De los mas esquisitos ; 

Vaya ! un trago de vino ! 

De lo particular de Sevilla 
Pues — vamonos a los toros, 

O Balcon o BarandiUa ! 
Por vida de los Moros, 

Todos aca mueren a verti ! 

Seas Christino, o Carlista, 
No le hace, quieren conocerti ! — 

Conque — abour — hasta la vista. 

Mande V. M. con toda franqaeza 

A Ese su fiel servidor 
Que su mano a Y. M. beza 

Juan Nunez — buen bebidor. 

De Esta su Casa en Xeres. 



A MONSIEUR W. H. AINSWORTH. 

SOUYENIB d'eSPOIB £T BECONNOISSANCE. 

Gaston, Dunois, Bayard, et toi, preux Bibeaumont, 
Qui seul d'un roi vainqueur as soutenu la rage,* 
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Et toi, vaillant Guesclin, honneur du sang Breton, 
A Yous j*esp^re un jour de rendre un digne hom- 

mage; 
En attendant ce jour (soulagement unique 
De ce triste entresol qui forme mon asyle), 
AiNSWORTH, je lis toujours tes annales historiques 
Pour nourrir mon g6nie, et raffiner mon style ; 
Ah ! quel plaisir pour moi, s^duisant et nouveau, 
Quand de ton bel ouvrage tu me feras cadeau. 

EUSTACHE DE BeAUJOLOIS. 

Etudiant de Paris. 



AL AMICO AINSUORTO. 

** E qnalche yolta almeno 
Bicordad di me.'* 

Metast. 

GuGLiELMO, con tal gusto sempre aspetto 
n tuo promesso dono> e bramo, ahi lasso ! 
Qual mi darebbe mai un bel mazzetto 
Pieno di fiori scelti del Pamasso. 
Con quel piacevolissimo libretto 
Spero di propiziar il cuor di sasso 
Che porta nel suo sen Tingrata Nice, 
Del mio destin la fiera arbitatrice- 

Adorno Buondelmonti, 
Di Firenze. 
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'APPIAA^ . srrrENEL 

^vdaifioyeiy, 

'APPIAAOY Kidapy, irpriOeiq irvpi, Uvpyog avearrj, 
*0y irepi rwv a\X(i)v Mover* £<l>i\7jfTe (iporuiVy 

Owl vvv fipoTOi eiai^ dtdov 5' fideiav aoi^rjy, 
Apxaiovc h XoyovQ cfoxa, Kai ffO<l>iav, 

Eypia^jjC fi£v eytoyEy (rvviovvfiOQy £v\Ofiai etyai, 
Kai (r' aui xaipuVy 0t\rar' ofiaifxe, ^eXw. 

Olaus Henrikson, 
Upsala. 



VIRO. INSIGNL GUL. K AINSWORTH. 

Si quis incassum, Gulielme, moerens 
Propter antiquum Thamesin, Britannis 
Quaerat ereptum decus, et ruinas 

Igne sepultas, 

Te legat, doctum patriis, amice, 
Fabulis, priscaeque lyrae peritum, 
Callidum, quicquid libet, evocare 

Arte magistra. 
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Qualis AmpbioQ, fidibus canoris * 
Colligis terra cumulata passim 
Fragmina, et sparsos lapides reponis 

Ordine certo. 

Te duce, ut quondam comitante Diva 
Ductus ^neas^ celebres adibo 
Principum sedes, patriasque cernam 

Ducere pompas 

Pristinam plebem ; monumenta, mores, 
Templaque Augustae recolam, priusquam 
Pestis illatse rabies, et ignis 

Funere mersit. 

To Camoenarum favor insecutus 
Fovit infantem ; tibi mox ephebo 
Pallas arrisit ; comitantur Hermes 

Mnemosyneque. 

Quicquid intactum petis, i secundo 
Omine, et lecta juvenum caterva 
Cinctus, ut Jason ; ita Diis amicis 

Ibis ad astra. 
Karl Freedrich Doppenheim, 
Von Leipzig. 

* Regise Turris incendium innuit Poeta. 
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ZUM HOCHACHTBAREN HERRN WILHELM 
AINSWORTH. 

Ein kleines Ehrenwort. 



Vivallerallerallera ! 



** Stimmt an mit hellem, hohem klang." 

Weise. 



WiLHELM, die Burschen loben Dich, 
Nach Deine Werke fragen, 

XJnd wollen alle gem, wie Ich, 

" Heil ! und Willkommen ! " sagen. 

Denn iiberall in Tugendsbund 
Der Dichter bleibt so eben, 

Und jeder achte Fremde Mund 
Erton't, « Er soil hoch leben ! *' 

Der Edelfrau Jane Grey recht gut 
Hast Du ihr Loos beschrieben ; 

Zur Welt sie riickt, mit Heldenmuth 
Zu leiden, leb'n, und lieben. 

L 
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Du fang'st, und schick'st zum Hochgericht, 
Wie ein gar frommer Dichter, 

Hans Scheppard — pfui, den Bosewicht! 
Was mehr mag thun der Bicliter ? 

Die Heuehler, die Dir feindlich sind, 
Wird meine Faust zerschmeissen ; 

Und Du soll'st hier in Deutsehland, Kind 
Und Freund, und Bruder heissen. 

Nun lebe wold ! und mogen Dir 
Freiheit und Fried' und Freude 

Und Freundschaft bleiben, bin und hier, 
Dein Lebenlang, wie heute ! 

]^Iax. Adolph. Kempferhausen, 

Von Jena, 

Anti-Philisterissimus. 

Victoria doch ! 
Und hurrah, hoch ! ! ! 
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DAN MALONE'S DREAM. 

(From AInsworth's Magazine.) 

0. B. Den, aUas Rookery Grange, Feb. 4. 

Dear Ainsworth, 

You know my taste for oddities of the genus 
mammalia. Know then, further, that on a recent 
visit to an old book-shop at Bristol, where I gene- 
rally beguile half-an-hour after our Kennet and 
Avon Canal meetings, I found a wild, unkemped 
urchin of some seventeen or eighteen, left in charge 
of its dusty treasures, absorbed in a copy of T — 's 
Poems, from which he was spouting in an emphatic 
whisper — 

"^ Isaiah, and fierce Ezekiel, 
Swart Moses by the Coptic Sea, 

Plato, Fetrarca, Livy, and Baphael, 
And Eastern Con — fu — tzee." 

Adding, " Sure them names is mate and drink to a 
poor Kerry scholar like me, that would make the 
small taste of the laming he's got, into a bellyful, 

L 2 
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by the blessing of the saints." On inquiry, I found 
his head a complete medley of fermenting and un- 
digested materials, having devoured half the con- 
tents of the shop, from Paradise Lost down to — 
what you like ; Peter Pindar, by whom poor faith- 
ful old Billy Ramus is immortalized, not forgotten. 
The lad has a great ambition to come to town, and 
become a learned printer, like Aldus and Faust; 
in fact, he has all the ambition and shatter-headed- 
ness of that singular class of waifs and strays, the 
Irish hedge-scholars. Could you procure him any 
nook in Savill's office ? I send you the inclosed as 
a specimen of his abilities, which cost me a sove^ 
reign as smart-money for a hearty laugh at what he 
means in sober sadness. Not that he is wrong in 
swearing by the bard of " The Talking Oak," a 
prime fellow in his way. 

Yours ever, 

T. R. BULLER. 



DAN MALONE'S DITTY. 

OcH, Mr. T 1 Saint Patrick's benison 

Send you fat venison and gould galore ; 

*Tis you that's discerning in the real fine learning 
That would bang the Pope till his ears were sore. 
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I dreamt you were walking with me, and talking 
Of them grand acquaintances you fetch'd from 
far; 

And I waked in Limbo, with my arms a-kimbo, 
O'er a jug of punch and a prime cigar. 

No Isle of Sky man, with his plaid and kilt on. 

Had e'er such a beautiful second sight ; 
Bad manners to the big old Turk, John Milton, 

Who ne'er was there, and belies it quite. 
There were real grand folks from every nation, 

At tables with plenty to drink and eat, 
And mighty pleasant in their conversation ; 

So I brought my punch, and I took a seat. 

Says the court interpreter, one Psalmanazar, 

" You're kindly welcome, Mr. Dan Malone ; 
Dan, this is my friend, great Albumazar, 

The Eastern conjuror, whose name's well known ; 
And this is the famous Mr. Billy Ramus,* 

Who shifted and shaved King George the Third ; 
This, Nostradamus, who can serve mandamus 

On the divil's own body with half a word." 



♦ See Peter Pindar's Lousiad. 
L 3 
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'Twas myself was glorified to join a table 

Where all were so decent and civil bred. 
And I listened to try would I be able 

To catch a taste or two of what was said. 
There was king Salmoneus, and Hilli-oneus*, 

(Christen'd Ilioneus when he was young) 
Hesiod and Homer, and the patriarch Gromer, 

Discoursing them both in the unknown tongue. 

Polybius was arguing with Marshal Vauban, 

Old Louis Quatorze's great bombardier ; 
And they cried, " Casaubon, what says the Sorbonne 

Is the proper Greek for a grenadier ?" - 
'* By the powers," says Priam, " Til back Hoplites, 

And sure my right is — worse luck ! — to know : 
Just ask Tydides, my boy Polites, 

K his brigade didn't call it so." 

Plutarch, and Petrarch, and Herod the Tetrarch, 
Were settling history and points of state ; 



♦ The " Maxuntis I liSneus " of VirgiL It having been settled 
hj high official and sporting authority, that Ilione, the New- 
market mare, was to be called Hilli-one, of course the mas- 
culine proper name must foUow the same rule. 
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Lysander, Iskander^ and Alexander, 

Talk'd German tic-tacs in a tough debate. 

There was Baptist Lully was tickling Tully 
And the Duke of Sully with Italian jigs, 

While Sardanapalus and Heliogabalus 
Sat guttling tegether like bacon-pigs. 

There was cross Pelides, who had floor'd Atrides 

That blessed morning, and spoil'd his face ; 
So the Judge of assizes, one Aristides, 

Was binding them over to keep the peace ; 
Then he read them a lecture, which good prince 
Hector 

Call'd mighty sensible and real sublime ; 
And Plato and Cato begg'd the muse Erato 

To set it to tune in her prettiest rhyme. 

Says Albumazar, " Twig Julius Cassar 

Hinting to Pompey how 'tis very queer. 
To see Jew rabbis, like Eleazar, 

And bishops and parsons, made so much of here. 
And there's Timoleon instructs Napoleon 

(Who takes it sulky, like a man dead beat) 
Why Andrew Hofer, some old Tyrolean, 

Who kept a beer-house, has so high a seat." 

" By the holy poker!" says I, "my joker, 
Are these your manners to commanders bold ? 

L 4 
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Our Duke, Heav'n bless him, would they dispossess 
him 
From the big high table with the best of old?" 
" Sure,'* says he, " whenever he arrives from 
London, 
King Alfred reserves him a seat up there, 
'Twixt General Washington, whom he's so fond on, 
And himself, who's president, and fills the chair. 

Says Nostradamus, and he look'd half-mocking, — 

" Now, Daniel Malone, 'tis a treat you'll get ; 
I see Miss D'Este, our great blue stocking, 

Whispering to Tasso and her private set. 
They're always tuning their pipes, and crooning 

Some philandering thingumbob in rhyme or prose, 
Or else diverting their time with flirting ; 

And to-night they'll give us some grand tableaux. 

See now to Dante, and Guy Cavalcanti, 
They called him Guido in old Tuscany, 

Till Don Leunto and his London Junto, 

For their own reasons dock'd him down to Guy.* 

There's a talk, o crimini ! of princess Rimini ; 
Dante begs hard for her to join the fun, 

♦ See « The Story of Rimini." 
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But the D'Este's testy, and running resty, 
Vowing in such case to withdraw for one. 

Och, bother ! says myself, for your folks of fashion, 

Shut your potato-trap, and pass the grog. 
But Nostradamus jump'd up in a passion, 

And says he, " Are you mad, now, or drunk, you 
dog? 
Turn him out, there, Ramus, or the beast will shame 
us." 

Then he tuck up his wand to break my head : 
I fell a quaking, in a mortal taking, 

Screech'd out an uUaloo, — and woke in bed. 
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CHARLES MATHEWS NOT « AT HOME."* 

(From Alnsworth's Magazine.) 

I HAVE heard of Charles Mathews, the Monarch of 

Mimes, 
And one of the pleasantest men of those times 
When people laugh'd more than at this time of day, 
A tale which TU tell as I can, in the way 

Which my own pleasure suits, 

When I draw off my boots, 
Don my slippers, and search in my box of cheroots 
For some incense to Momus, in hopes that he may 
Inspire an old obsolete bachelor's lay.f 
Charles Mathews, one morning, was making a call 
On a lady, who sat at her ease in her shawl ; 
Her fat little two-year old boy on the rug. 
With his puppy and kitten, lay cosily snug ; 
A family trio, united as brothers. 
Encroaching no whit on the converse of others. 

* This story was at one time current as to Mathews and a 
great law-bookseller of sanctified memory. 

t To wit, that of Mr. Boiler (quondam) of B. N. C, my 
familiar Eidolon. ' 
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Charles just had got through 

His "bow d'ye do?'* 
And the meteorology which doth ensue, 
To give Englishmen time to concoct somewhat new, 

When the butler or sub. 

Announced Mr. Bubb, 
A very great man, who loathed more than a grub 
A player, or poet, as creatures unclean. 
And almost as bad as a bishop or dean ; 
For observe (though I lack Dr. Evans's prism, 
To define the particular, hue of his schism,) 
That the great Mr. Bubb was a great bouncing B 

Among one of the three 

Great associated De- 
-nominations, who are, as seceders agree, 
When they sum up in books their distinguishing 

features. 
Most strongly addicted to preach to their preachers, 
And christen (or Judaize rather) poor babies, 
In solemn defiance of euphony — Jabez, 
Instead of the good apostolical names, 
Which our church so delights in, John, Peter, or 

James ; 
Besides other eminent characteristics. 
Which 'tis not my purpose to note in these distichs. 
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Yet some of their ways 

Are mucli to their praise, 
And deserve to be quoted in worthier lays. 
Viz. as soon as they pick up refinement and know- 
ledge, 
Themselves go to church, and their hopefuls to 

college ; 
Then most of their habits are laudably moral ; 
They dress their fair ladies in satin and coral, 
And duly appreciate good port and sherry, 
But loathe polk and waltz, and eschew " Tom and 

Jerry," 
Nor ask to their houses such high-flying swells 
As bet on the Leger, or play at the hells, 
Or scamps of an any-thing-arian description. 
Whom the Church, like the Foundling, must own by 

prescription. 
To resume, sirs, — the lady presents with due grace 
Our Roscius to Bubb, who by chance knew bis 

face. 
And instead of politely returning his bow. 
Drew up, and look'd at him, T can't tell you how, 
But suspect it extremely resembled the view 
Which a Father-Inquisitor takes of a Jew, 

Whom he'd fain roast a " few," 

Or tickle with two 
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Or three sharp little turns of the thumbikin screw, 
When the mob of Madrid wants a stimulus new, 
And his Catholic Majesty somewhat to do. 
And the Toreadores can't get up a battle. 
By reason of murrain among horned cattle. 
The lady's cheek blush'd and grew somewhat the 

hottest. 
At witnessing this very dignified protest. 
Which was clearly misplaced, 
And in very bad taste, 
At a lady's fireside, by her own presence graced. 
Especially too, as his object of scorn 
Was a gentleman bred, and respectably born. 
Whose high private merit, and classical wit. 
Had tempted archdeacons incog, to the pit. 
To relieve the poor lady's embarrassing puzzle. 
The man of the class which Boz designates 

" Muzzle,". 
Suggests, " Ma'am, the dressmaker's waiting below. 
And will only detain you a moment or so ! " 
" Excuse me ! " she cries, and set off in a trice. 
Much hoping her exit would soon break the ice 
'Twixt the ill-sorted pair, who were left there per- 
force. 
To play a duet without other resource. 
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Charles Mathews, not so much anno/d as amused, 
Stroll'd off to the window, from which he perused 
— It might have been Punch, with old Nick in his 

clutch, — 
But whatever it was, it does not matter mucli ; 
Mr. Bubb, who perceived he was laid on the shelf 
In an awkward position induced bj himself, 
Mused awhile, in a somewhat irascible vein, 
How he'd like to prescribe for play-actors profane, 

Bread and water as drastics. 

And Brixton gymnastics, 
When England shall name him her Histriomastix ; 
Then, feeling a fit of the fidgets, pays court 
To the fat little boy on the rug, for support. 
And slowly propounded this question of state. 
Giving all that he utter'd due pathos and weight — 
" My good little child, do you love best to pat 
That nice little dog, or that nice little cat ? " 

But he opens both eyes, 

With indignant surprise, 
When the good little child, to all semblance, replies. 
With a twang fit to make any godpapa jump, 
" ril be bless'd if I know or care which, my old 
trump ! " 

! for Cruikshank, to show 

This charmincT tableau ! 
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Two gentlemen station'd by window and fire, 
One curbing his laughter, one bottling his ire, 
And the fat little boy, with his curly white head, 
Seeming wholly unconscious of what he had said. 
And returning the frown, which had surely struck 

dumb 
A whole " Conference,** simply by sucking his 

thumb! 
Now back came the lady — " Excuse me, but I 
Am driv'n to a minute," said Mathews — good bye." 
His back scarcely turn'd on them, out burst the 

storm — 
" I have, madam, a harassing task to perform — " 
" Good heaven ! you don't mean that my husband 

is ill!" 
** Far from it — I trust that he long may fulfil 
A father's best duties, and well may he speed. 
But I fear that his task will be arduous indeed. 
That sad little boy — I am shock'd and distress'd 
To remark it — observed that he ivish'd himself 

bhss'd 
(A word which the vulgar use always reversed, 
And mean to say cursed — 
I fear, ma'am, the worst 
Of that flaunting young woman by whom he was 
nursed) 
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If he knew or cared whether the dog or the cat 
Were his favourite playfellow ; nay, worse than 

that, 
He call'd me a trump, ma'am ! A trump ! " — " Mr. 

Bubb, 
If I really could credit this tale of a tub 
You have chosen to tell me— this solemn harangue 
About a mere catchword of idle street-slang, 
Proves the taste, pray excuse me, for captious 

dictation, 
Which many have told me you make your vocation. 
Don't imagine I mean an affront when I say — 
I shall manage my nursery just my own way. 
But, truly, this vision of yours is quite wild ; 
You might just as well tell me that innocent child 
Address'd you in Coptic, or Hebrew, or Greek, 
For, it happens, he's backward, and cannot yet 

speak ; 
You have alter'd your nature, and taken to fun — " 
" Oh ! madam, my duty's perform'd, and I've done." 
" I hope so," she answer'd ; and then, without more 
Disputation, she quietly show'd him the door. 
I suspect that she very soon solved the enigma, 
And, as far as truth went, relieved Bubb of all 

stigma ; 
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At least, when our Boscius dined next at the house, 
And took wine with the lady, while carving the 

gtouse, 
She whisper'd — " His pointed ill-breeding to you 
Deserved a rebuff, yet 'twas hard on me, too ; 
My mystified wits were for hours on the rack. 
Forgetting your wicked ventriloquist-knack." 
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THE SQUIRE'S DREAM* 

(From Ainsworth's Magaiine, 1842.) 

" Yes, my dear, I have ocular proof that 'tis so ; 
She hardly denies it ; in fact she must go ; 
Any further, of course, I can not interfere, 
But Fringe and the housekeeper say 'tis quite dear 
That your gardener John is the person to blame, 
And that if he stays on, all the world will cry 

shame." 
** Pho, Pho ! " said the Squire, as he rose from his 

chair. 
And yawn'd with a rather incredulous air — 



* The authority' of this strange tale rests on the testimony 
of the late Major H — n, £a.ther-m-law to the present Lord 
S — lie, and a family friend of the most unquestionable honour. 
The major stated the circumstances, as here given with a 
slight degree of local colouring, to have happened to an inti- 
mate acquaintance of his in Leicestershire, and a near con- 
nexion of the house of CarysforL 
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" As the bell clinks, 
So the fool thinks; 
No allusion to you, but I hold Mother Binks 
To be no such a witch, or oracular Sphinx, 
And Fringe is a tittuping talebearing minx ; 
I must hear somewhat better worth acting upon, 
Ere I part with so first-rate a servant as John ; 
He beats Sir Mark's Scotchman, by fifty degrees. 
In Cantelupe melons, and early frame-peas ; 
Then he sets out his work on a system and plan, 
And only requires an occasional man : 
At all events, whether they're wrong, love, or 

right, 
'Tis somewhat too late for inquiry to-night." 
Discussing his lady's surmise in his head. 
The Oakwood of Oakwood lay restless in bed. 
While she, having satisfied conscience, and spoken 
Her judgment, dropt off into slumbers unbroken. 
**One never gets settled," thought he, "to one's 

wish. 
But, lo, some infernal new kettle of fish 
Boils over to plague one, and upsets one's trust ; 
But fretting's no use ; — if it must be, it must ;" 
A sage resolution, which serv'd to compose 
His troubles, and soon sent him off in a doze. 

M 2 
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It maj be that Fancy shaped out her illusions 
From patches and shreds of his foregone con- 
clusions, 

Though my notions aspire 
A thought or two nigher 
To supposing an influence better and higher ; 
But he dreamt that he saw the identical John 
Whom their fire-side discussions had commented on, 
In the dead of night 
Without a light, 
^^g^T^S away with main and might, 
Under the shade of the old yew-hedge, 
Like a man who toils to redeem a pledge. 
The night was still, yet look'd he round 
As one who starts at every sound, 
And with a face so ghastly pale. 
That the dreamer cried, " John, what dost ail ? 
Speak, man !*' — but ere that pale man spoke. 
The dreamer with a start awoke. [strange 

"Poor fellow!" he cried; "well, it is not so 
I should dream of him now ; — it may make a sad 

change 
In the garden, I doubt, where he never spares 

trouble. 
The next man may serve me far worse, and ask 
double. 
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But he'll marry, I trust, if he values his place ; 
The girl is industrious, good-looking in face, 
And — but how should I fancy him digging a spot 
Which never was touch'd in my time ? for 'tis not 
Worth a farthing a rood, on account of the yew ; 
And then the sub-soil" — here he slumbered anew. 
Again that dream ! 
And now doth it seem 
That one star's pale yet steady beam, 
Like an eye from Heaven, on the spot doth 

gleam, 
Piercing the clouds, and the yew-tree shade 
Where the toiling man stiU plies his spade. 
He is up to the middle now, or more. 
And from his brow the sweat-drops pour. 
He rais'd his face, — but such a look 
Of fear, despair, and conscious crime. 
Was in his eye, that the dreamer shook. 
And started from sleep a second time. [bed, 

" 'Tis strange," said the Squire, as he tum'd in his 
** That twice the same dream should come into my 

head 
About trending for celery — such, without doubt. 
Was the job that the fellow seem'd earnest about. 
He's in bed long ago, for he went home at eight 
To his bachelor's lodge, by the farther park gate; 
M 3. 
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Yet Fve dreamt of the devil with far less alarm ; 
That look of his face, my foreboding of harm, 
Are impressions I can't for my life reconcile 
With — 

— * Burton's Anatomy 's right — ^'tis all bile." 

He sleeps again, 

But, as one in pain. 
The drops pour down his face like rain. 
And heaves his labouring breast amain. 
The scene returns with night-mare force, 
The yew-trees seem to murmur hoarse 
A boding sound of woe and fear. 
Although no night-wind rustles near : 
And one old scathed and leafless limb 
Points, like a skeleton finger grim. 
At that dark trench, which seems, in sleep. 
Six feet by two, and seven feet deep. 
The solitary star is there 
Looking from heaven with an angry glare 
On him the dreamer saw before, 
Who stands by the trench, his labour o'er. 
Listening as if for some one nigh, 
With a settled purpose in his eye. 

While his hand doth grasp 

And slowly unclasp — 
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Hark ! is't a woman's dying scream 
Startles the sleeper from his dream ? 
Bolt upright^ with bristling hair, 

He stares in amazement : 

Again at the casement 

'Tis heard — 'tis there ! 
^' Why, Madge, poor harmless mousing thing, 
Whom I'll not let those boobies kill, 
Pretending that thy cry bodes iU, 
Methinks thou'rt late upon the wing. 
Why did thy old alarum ring 
So fiendish on my sleeping ear ? 
And why this strange increasing fear 
At each recurrence of my dream ? 
Now, numy a sound divine would deem 
A warning in no doubtful sense 
Link'd with this wild coincidence : 
I would not dream it o'er again 
A double Christmas rent to gain. 
And something whispers that I ought 
To reconnoitre that same spot : 
So rest thee well, my lady fair ; 
— What famous sleepers women are !' 
His clothes huddled on in the dark, and explored 
The corner which held his High- Shrievalty-sword, 



M 4 
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The Squire feels his way inch by inch through the 

house^ 
With the stealthy slow tread of a Hiief or a mouse. 
The kitchen-door^s open, the fire is alight. 
'<Ha! for once in a way, this is no such bad 

sight; 
No thanks to the sluts, by-»the-by, who would 

double 
My coal-bill, and bum down the house, to save 

trouble." 
He stood in the posture in which every squire 
Provokes meditation before a good fire, 
And struck his repeater, — a quarter to two — 
'^ Now then for my quests — 'twas a mere bugaboo. 
But seeing's believing ; if nothing is in it^ 
Why then I shall sleep like a top in a minute." 
But hark! a light footstep descends the back- 
stair. 
It approaches — the door slowly opens:— "Who's 

there ? 
Stand and answer!" The answer was just such a 

scream 
As he fancied he heard in his ominous dream. 
And Dolly the kitchen-nuud fell on her kne^s. 
" Stop your bawling, you slut, and explain, if you 

please, 
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Why you left," said the Squire, 
" This confounded great ^e. 
And what brings you here in your walking attire, 
With your bundle in hand; — come, haye done with 

your sobbing, 
This night-work smells strongly of arson or 

robbing." 
" Oh, sir, I ne'er wrong'd you, or Madam, indeed, 
But John, sir, the gard'ner" — 

" For Grod's sake, proceed ; 
Never mind what I said. 
Clap a tongue in your head. 
And tell me at once why you left your warm bed." 
** Oh, sir, I was told you and Madam suspect 
The way I am in ; not but what you're correct. 
Woe's me I should say it" — "No matter, say 

on" — 
" So I spoke to my sweetheart, your gardener, 

John, 
And he promised to wed me and set matters right, 
If Fd join him, and start off in private to-night." 
" Speak, where do you meet him ? " " Just down 

by the edge 
Of the furthermost garden, beside the yew-hedge." 
A gleam from the fire 
Show'd the face of the Squire 
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As he started and mutter'd, '^ Foul miscreant and 
Harl" 

"Oh, sir, what's the matter? you look like the 
dead; 

Forgive, if you kill me" — "Go back, child, to' 
bed, 

And pray ; none shall injure a hair of your head ; 

And we'll see you, if all be right, honestly wed." 
Now over the broad close-shaven lawn, 
With step as noiseless as that of a fawn. 
And through the shrubbery and the brake. 
Sword in hand, each sense awake. 
The cool bold Squire his way doth take. 
The night is ghostly dark and still ; 
The long bleak outline of yon hill. 
So plain by moonlight from the height 
Where Oakwood's walls rise fair and white, 
Is lost in shadow deep ; — but look ! 
One star with faint yet steady light 
Is peeping through the clouds — why shook 
The strong man's sinews at the sight ? 

• For soothly say the neighbours all 
Few qualms of conscience need appal 
The worthy Squire of Oakwood Hall. 
He stops, he listens, — not a leaf 
Astir — Old Severn's distant flow 
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Steals on his ear like a relief; 

He breathes again ; a moment brief 

Is past, and onward doth he go. 

Who stands beneath yon blasted yew 

Close by that new-made grave ? — ay, who ? 

— By Heaven and Earth, the dream was true ! 

Look there ; the self-same skeleton limb 

Points down, as if denouncing him ; 

The single star its watch doth keep, 

Piercing athwart the foliage deep, 

Like Heaven's own eye, that knows no sleep. 

And hark, again the screech-owl's cry ; 

Is it her pinions' rustle nigh ? 

He starts, — it is too late to fly ; 

A strong arm grasps his vest and coat, 

A rapier glitters at his throat, > 

" Kneel, ruffian, and confess thy crime ! 

God hath reveal'd thy plot in time." 
The sequel of course may be easily guess'd. 
How the villain confess'd 
The foul thoughts of his breast, 
Wa^ paid off, cashier'd, and departed unblest 
Next morning at sunrise ; and as for the rest. 
The Squire, who held evil intention no test 
Of indictable crime, thought it wisest and best 
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He should go unmolested, north, south, east, or 

west; 
And long kept the secret from neighbour and 

guest. 
For he said to his wife^ *^ "lis no use to suggest * 
Bad thoughts to men's minds, or encourage the zest 
For gossip, and give the whole county a jest 
At the Squire and his ghost-seeing freaks, with a 

pest! 
Though I hold it no stain on my 'scutcheon or crest 
To believe what my senses so clearly impress'd, 
Confirm'd by the final result of my quest. 
I trust the poor wretch may have been dispossess'd 
Of the fiend, by the warning I gave ere he went ; 
God send him some grace to take thought and 

repent. 
However, my dear, there are more things, it seems. 
Than those of which human philosophy dreams." 

* The Oakwood of Oakwood evidently was not an Old 
Bailey amateur of the modem school, or a reader of Sunday 
papers. 
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THE TRAGIC LAY OF THE ONE-HORSE 
CHAT.* 

' A TALE oi^,l^ TIMES OF GEOBOE/TQB fOUBTH. . 
^ , ^^ (From Blackwood*ft ^agasine, October, 1824.) 

Mb. Bull was a Whig orator, also a soap-laborator, 

For every thing's new christen'd in the present 

day: 

He was follow 'd and ador'd by the Common^Council 

board, 

And he liv'd quite genteel with a one-horse chay. 

Mrs. Bull was gay and free, fair, fat, and forty- 
three. 

And blooming as a peony in buxom May, 
The toast she long had been of Farringdon- Within, 

And fiU'd the better half of the one*horse chay. 

♦ " A tale, alas I too true," as I ftilly believe. A most re- 
spectable clergyman, at the time Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford, brou^t it me piping hot from Brighton jnst after the 
alleged occurrence. I have heard it confirmed since, even 
down to the calling and namo^ the parties, and am told that 
Catnachus, oor ^Slgidiote rhapsodist, onse honoured it with in- 
sertion in his popnlar Tabnl». 



>< 
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'Twas the memorable year, when that venerable 

peer, 

Lord Waithman, held in London the civic sway, 

Whose shop she'd oft be at, to cheapen and to chat, 

And Bull would pick her up in his one-horse 

chay. 

Mrs. Bull said to her lord, " You can well. Bull, 
afford 
Whatever a common-councilman in prudence 
may; 
We've no brats to plague our lives, and the soap 
concern it thrives. 
So let's have a trip to Brighton in the one-horse 
chay. 

We'll view the pier and shipping, and enjoy many a 
dipping. 
And walk for a stomach in our best array, 
I longs more nor words can utter for shrimps and 
bread-and-butter. 
And an airing on the Steyne in my one-horse 
chay. 

We've a right to spare for nought that for money 
can be bought. 
So to get matters ready. Bull, do you trudge 
away: 
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To my dear Lord Mayor's Til walk, just to get a 
dish of talk, 
And an imitation shawl for the one-horse chay. 

Mr. BuU said to his wife, " Now I think upon't, my 
life, 
'Tis a fortnight at least to next boiling day : 
The dog-days are set in, and London's growing 
thin. 
So I'll order out old Nobbs and the one-horse 
chay. 

Now Nobbs, it must be told, was rather fat and 

old. 

His colour it was white, and it had been grey. 

He was round as a pot, and when well whipp'd 

would trot 

Full five miles an hour in the one-horse chay. 

When at Brighton they were hous'd, and had 
stuflFJd and carous'd. 
O'er a bowl of rack- punch Mr. Bull did say, 
"IVe ascertain'd, my dear, the terms of bathing 
here, 
From the hostler who is cleaning my one-horse 
chay. 
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Yoa are shut up in a box, iU-conveiiient as the 
stocks, 
And eighteen pence a dip are oblig'd to pay ; 
Court-coiTuption here, say I, makes ev'ry thing so 
high, 
And I wish I had come without my one-horse 
chay. 

** As I hope," said she, " to thrive, 'tis fla3ring folks 

alive; 

The King and them extortioners is leagu'd, I say, 

Tis encouraging of such for to go to give so much. 

So we'll set them at defiance in our one-horse 

chay. 

Our Nobbs, I am sartain, may be trusted gig or 
cart in, 
He takes every matter in an easy way : 
Hell stand like a post, while we dabbles on the 
coast, 
And returns for to dress in our one-horse chay." 

So out they drove all drest so gaily in their best. 
And finding in their rambles a snug little bay. 
They uncas'd at their leisure, paddled out to take 
their pleasure, 
And left every thing behind them in the one- 
horse chay. 
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But while so snugly sure that all things were 
secure, 
They flounc'd about like porpoises or whales at 

play* 

Some young unlucky imps, who were on the prowl 
for shrimps. 
Stole up to reconnoitre the one-horse chay. 

Old Nobbs, in sober mood, was sleeping as he stood, 
He might possibly be dreaming of his corn or 
hay: 
Not a step did he wag ; so they whipt out every 
rag, 
And gutted the contents of the one-horse chay. 

When our pair had sous'd enough, and return'd in 
their buff, 
O there was the vengeance and Old Nick to pay ; 
Madam shriek'd in consternation, Mr. Bull he swore 
" d— nation," 
To see the empty state of his one-horse chay. 

** If I live," said she, "I swear Fll consult my dear 
Lord Mayor, 
And a fine on this here vagabond town he shall 
lay; 

N 
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But the gallows thieves, so tricky, haven't left me 
ev'n a dicky, 
And I shall catch my death in my one-horse 
chay." 

" Come, bundle in with me ; we must squeeze for 
once," said he, 
" And manage this business the best we may ; 
We've no other step to choose, nor a moment more 
to lose, 
Or the tide may float us off in our one-horse 
chay." 

So noses, sides, and knees altogether did they 
squeeze, 
And pack'd in narrow compass they jogg'd it 
away, 
As dismal as two dummies, head and hands stuck 
out like mummies 
From beneath the little apron of the one-horse 
chay. 

The Steyne was in a throng as they bump'd it along, 

Madam hadn't been so put to it for many a day ; 

Her pleasure it was damp'd, and her person rather 

cramp'd. 

Doubled up beneath the apron of her one-horse 

chay. 
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" would that I were laid," Mr. Bull in sorrow 
said, 
"In a broad-wheel'd waggon, wrapt in decent 
bay! 
I'm sick of sporting smarts and would take a tilted 
cart 
In exchange for this bauble of a one-horse chay." 



" rd give half my riches for my worst pair of 
breeches, 
Or the apron which I wore last boiling day ; 
They'd wrap my arms and shoulders from these 
impudent beholders, 
And allow me to whip on in my one-horse chay. 



Mr. Bull gee-hupp'd in vain, and strove to jerk the 
rein ; 
Nobbs found he had his option to work or to 
play; 
So he would not mend his pace, though they'd fain 
# have run a race 

To escape the merry gazers at the one-horse 
chay. 



K 2 
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Now, good people, laugh jour fill, and fancy if jou 

wm 

(For Fm fairly out of breath, and have said my 
say) 
The trouble and the rout to wrap and get them out, 

When they reach'd their own lodgings in the one- 
horse chay. 

The day was sweltering warm, so they took no sort 
of harm. 
And o'er a smoking lunch soon forgot their dis- 
may ; 
But fearing Brighton mobs, started off at night with 
Nobbs 
For a snugger watering-place in the one-horse 
chay. 
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ESPERANCK* 

Thou see'st me not, my own dear bride, 

Yet bright thy smile, my Esperance, 
As when we sported side by side, 

Or mingled in our playmates' dance. 
Thy step, as then, is light and free, 

Thy stirrup firm and fearless still, 
Such power abides in constancy 

Of Faith and Hope, and stedfast wilL 

I lov'd thee then, my heart's first joy, 

I love thee now, and tenfold more 
Than when the sadden'd stripling boy 

Left thee and thine, and England's shore. 
One lingering gaze behind I cast. 

Thy bright eye watch'd me from the hill : 
Oh ! had I deem'd that look the last ! — 

But here thou art, and dearer stilL 



* I cannot venture further to encroach on the privacy of 
family friends of high consideration, than to state that this hint 
at a tale of true love is no fiction. 

N 3 
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Thy mind's a kingdom all thine own, 

And like the lark in morning air 
Thy playful voice, whose minstrel tone 

Can charm away my every care. 
The peace which pure high thoughts impart. 

The scents, the sounds of jocund Earth 
Are thine, — and, more than all, a heart 

That beats for thee, and feels thy worth. 

What though alike unmark'd by thee 

The moonbeam and the noontide gay, 
'Tis mind and heart, and converse free 

Turns gloom to joy and night to day. 
Then cheer thee, love ; where'er we go, 

My step, my thought, shall wait on thine ; 
Thy spirit, tried in weal and woe. 

My Esperance, shall strengthen mine. 
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THE LAY OF THE OLD COW. 

AN HUMBLE ATTSMPT AT THE ^STHETICO-SUGOESTiyE.* 

Op what is the old cow thinking, 
As she flaps with her tail the flies, 

Grazing, and lazilj winking, 
As they buzz around her eyes? 



* '* Non mens hie sermo est** I am not answerable for the 
authorship ; the courteous reader will, perhaps, accept the 
following explanatoiy dialogue as authentic. 

Farmer Claypcie, ** Well, I can't no-how make out this 
scrawl about asthmatics and what-is-it-gestiyes — digestives, I 
suppose. Did the young chap as you think dropt the paper 
look like a cow-doctor, Bill ? ** 

BiU (the hmdy. Lor' bless 'ee, measter t a was drest as nice 
as ninepence; only openish in the shirt-coQar, like; and 
rowled his eyes desperate strange ; and a'd got anewst as long 
hair as our Miss Jemimy. 

Farmer Chxypole, Ah ! 'tis he as I heerd o^ as spent two 
N 4 
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The old man, grey and sad, 
Who passeth her even now. 

He tended her as a lad, 
When she was a thriving cow. 



dajs strolling about, paid his bill yery handsome at the Crown, 
and talked a deal to himself. But 'tis coroos how he should 
fancy old Blossom came out of Noah's Ark, like. 

BiR. WeU, that is an unaccountable old cow, and a good 
'un too that is. Tve a milk'd she for fourteen years ; and her 
thrives mainly sin' her had the run of CloTer Lane to herself. 
Her never warped a calf yet. 

Farmer Claypole, Ay, my grandfather brought the breed 
into these parts first 

BiU, There's old Joel Wimble, as was cow-boy once at 
the &rm, used to say her was the very moral of that 'ere May- 
flower, as made no end of butter in her time. 

Fanner Claypole. Wanders in his head, don't he, of late ? 

BUI, Ah, Joel's quite failing now, don't know the difference 
between things as he and his grandfitther did ; and a'fancies 'tis 
the di-entical old May-flower as is a grazing in Clover Lane 
to this day. 

Farmer Clappoie. Well, now, Fd bet sixpence as the chap 
come across old JoeL Hows'ever, I can't make head or tail 
of all this rigmarole ; but here comes the Squire, and he's a 
bit in the jingling line himself, folks say. 
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And to himself still ever 

And ever mumbleth he, 
" Grandfather said he never 

Could guess the age of she." 

"But he minded, when at school, 

At Goody Gruntum's, how 
He was toss'd by a great old bull 

As was calv'd by that same cow." 

The ancient man hath spoken. 

The ancient man is gone, 
The cow, in mood unbroken, 

Blinketh and grazeth on. 

Long hath she pass'd the age 

To sorrow or rejoice : 
She roareth not in rage, 

Nor heedeth human voice. 



I gaz'd — as yet no tear 
Escap'd me — when a sound 

Jarr'd sudden on mine ear ; 
Soul-struck, I look'd around. 
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A Lombard youth I spied, 
Grinding the self-same lay 

Whereof some old cow died, 
As jeering proverbs say. 

I stopp'd mine ears in fright 
And wrath, and fled the spot, 

As well indeed I might : — 
That old cow blenched not. 



Unchang'd in look and pace, 
Unharm'd by wind or string. 

She star'd him in the face — 
Her life is a charmed thing. 

And when the small foot-page 
That tendeth her, is gone 

Down to the grave with age. 
That cow shall stiU graze on. 

Beareth that cow some spell 
Of fearful mystery ? — 

I cannot answer well, 
But this is known to me. 
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Namely, she crops the grass 

Alone in this green lane ; 
No heifer, horse, or ass 

Disturbs her tranquil reign. 

They pass at distance by. 

And never breathe her name : 
Shrink they before her eye. 

As of one of evil fame ? 

Thereof man guesseth nought ; 

A myth the creature seems ; 
Mute, but suggesting thought 

Too deep to breathe in dreams. 

Of what is the old cow thinking 

As she flaps away the flies, 
Lazily blinking and winking ? 

I LEAVE IT TO THE WISE ! 
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THE LAY OF THE FROZEN HUNTSMEN. 
Jan. 1850. 

"* There is as great a difference between a sportsman and a 

sporting ntan, as between a fine chestnut horse and a rotten 

horse-chestnut** 

Pribate Proverbial Philosophy, 

INTERLOQUUMTUK. 

The Honourable Tom Twaddle, of 's club. 

The Oakwood of Oakwood-RoyaL 

T. The glass on your south wall 
Is down at twenty-eight : 
Attempt to stand, you sprawl ; 
Attempt to walk, you skate. 

O. Then why not skate at once ? 

Come, here's a pair quite pat : 
You can't ? why every dunce, 
I thought, was up to that. 
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T. Four hours may help, no doubt, 
To keep one's hand in play ; 
But who's to knock about 
Your billiard-balls all day ? 

O. Not I, in truth, for one ; 
I'd rather pitch a bar. 
Or wield a sledge for fun, 
Or wrestle, fence, or spar. 

T. Your birds, I can't tell how, 
Have met with some mishap ; 
Besides, what fingers now 
Can fix a copper cap ? 

0. Come, sure youVe man enough 
To strike a slashing hit ; 
We've wedges, and some tough 
Old roots of oak to split. 

T. I'm tir'd with looking o'er 

Your hunters in each stall. 
0. No wonder, 'twas a bore 

To you, who know them all. 
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T. No shooting is to me 

Like a good pigeon match ; 
Your bailiff's wife, I see, 
Has rear*d a famous batch. 



0. My dove-chicks like their ease, 
And are not train'd to soar : 
They keep, all tastes to please. 
Blue rocks at the Blue Boar. 

T, Your hounds can never hunt 
In this infernal frost : 
Let's book for Charon's punt. 
And give up all for lost. 

0. I feel for your distress. 

But, hang it, ne'er say die ; 
Here's books, and prints, and chess, 
And dinner by-and-by. 

T, I say, let's sail and seek 

For Franklin at the Pole : 
It can't be there more bleak ; 
It can't, upon my soul ! 
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0. Fine talk for folks like you 
To go on such a tack ; 
But Fd go gladly too, 

If 'twould but bring him back. 

T. I've thought of what to do ; 

There's my Newmarket book 
Wants balancing anew : 
Why, how amaz'd you look ! 

By Jove ! I won last spring 

Such lots of tin ! 
O. Indeed ! 

You do that sort of thing ? 

Good day t' ye then till feed. 

Oakwood — solus. 
Come, here's the snow at last, — 'tis raw. 

But courage, it will shortly thaw ; 
So Twaddle makes a book and bets ? 

H — m ! 'tis the last invite he gets. 
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ST. DUNSTAN. 

The following song was written at the request of my old 
friend George Twining, Esq., then Prime Warden of the 
Goldsmiths' Company, to be sang at the entertainment given 
by that honourable body to the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Camden, and Sir Robert Peel, at the opening of their new hall. 

Great Dunstan, our patron and saint. 
Was a bold and true man every inch, 
An artisan skilful and quaint, 
And at logic made every one flinch. 
He liv'd in a hole in the wall, 
Not six feet by five, says the story. 
On a different scale from the hall 
Which we dedicate now to his glory ; 
So pledge me to Dunstan's renown. 

Content with a cell and a crust. 
So long as he call'd them his own. 
He toil'd in the smoke and the dust. 
Till he found the philosopher's stone. 
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But he car'd not a stiver for pelf, 
Though he slav'd like a bee making honey, 
Like Camden, ne'er thought of himself, 
But gave to the nation his money. 

Then pledge me to Dunstan's renown. 

ApoUyon grew jealous in hell, 
When he heard of the good he was doing ; 
So he called like Paul Pry at his cell. 
To inveigle the saint to his ruin. 
Thought he, " If my arguments fail, 
His ambition and pride I must feed : 
111 make the old parson turn tail 
And rat from his Church and his creed," 
For he envied our Dunstan's renown. 

His tongue with a " pratie " he rubb'd. 
To give the true blarneying brogue ; 
His tail was most artfully clubb'd ; 
Each joint held the soul of a rogue: 
A rebel-priest's gown he put on. 
With an air at once swaggering and sly, 
Like one that could bully or fawn, 
Or swear on the Pyx to a lie, 

For he envied our Dunstan's renown, 
o 
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But Dunstan soon argued him down, 
Till dumb-founded and left in the lurch, 
Quoth he, " 111 secure you the Crown, 
If you'll help me to plunder the Church. 
But the parson was honest as Peel, 
And chopped as good logic and law ; 
So the devil wax'd warm in his zeal, 
And threatened the saint with his claw, 
Which Dunstan repaid with a frown. 

The saint's Saxon blood it wax'd hot. 
And " Aroynt thee," he said to Apollyon ; 
" Be off, or 111 send thee to pot. 
As the Duke* will some day do Napoleon. 
Thou disturbest my work and repose 
With thy jargon and fiendish grimace." 
So he clapp'd the hot tongs to his nose, 
And bang'd the cell-door in his face> 
And then to his books he sat down. 

Unprepar'd for so warm a retort, 
The devil fled snivelling and howling, 



♦ Saints of course may be allowed the power of prophecy on 
occasion. 
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With his nozzle sing*d down to a wart, 
And never thenceforward came prowling. 
And when traitors and liars conspire 
To spread their fanatical zeal. 
May their noses, like that of their sire, 
Be wrung with hot tongs till they squeal, 
As in Dunstan's old days of renown. 

'Tis knowledge, and spirit, and worth 
Confers the true fame that will last ; 
So Dunstan's name lives upon earth 
Through the thousand long years that are past. 
Then here's to our Saint, and his nest. 
Where he pinch'd the arch fiend black and blue, 
And a bumper to each noble guest, 
As loyal, as wise, and as true. 

Who pledge us to Dunstan's renown. 



o 2 
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PRINCE EUGENE. 

The original of the following leagner-ballad, 

" Prinz Eugen, der edle Ritter 
Wollt dem Kaiser wied'nim kriegen 
Stadt and festung Belgarad," 

was a few years ago as popular among the Frossian army in 
the Rhenish provinces as " Tom Tough *' was in the British 
navy in the times of Nelson. The words and air are attribated 
to a Brandenbnrgh trooper, who followed Eugene through all 
his campaigns, and served at Blenheim. 

Prince Eugene, our noble leader, 
Made a vow in death to bleed, or 

Win the Emperor back Belgrade : 
" Launch pontoons, let all be ready 
To bear our ordnance safe tind steady 

Over the Danube " — thus he said. 

There was mustering on the border 
When our bridge, in marching order. 
Breasted firm the roaring stream : 
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Then at Semlin, vengeance breathing, 
We encamp'd to scourge the heathen 
Back to Mahound, and fame redeem. 

'Twas on August one-and-twenty, 
Scouts with glorious tidings plenty 

Gallop'd in through storm and rain ; 
Turks, they swore, three hundred thousand, 
March'd to give our Prince a rouse, and 

Dar'd us forth to the battle-plain. 

Then at Prince Eugene's head-quarters 
Met our fine old fighting Tartars, 

Generals and field-marshals all ; 
Every point of war debated, 
Each in his tent the signal waited 

Forth to march, and on to fall. 

For the onslaught all were eager, 
When the word sped round our leaguer, 

" Soon as the clock chimes twelve to-night, 
Then, bold hearts, sound boot and saddle. 
Stand to your arms, and on to battle, 

Every one that has hands to fight." 
o s 
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Musqueteers, horse, yagers forming, 
Sword in hand, each bosom warming. 

Still as death we all advance, 
Each prepared, come blows or booty, 
Grerman-like to do his duty, 

Joining hands in the gallant dance.* 

Our cannoneers, those tough old heroes, 
Struck a lusty peal to cheer us, 

Firing ordnance great and small ; 
Right and left our cannon thunder'd. 
Till the Pagans quak'd and wonder'd. 

And by platoons began to fall. 

On the right, like a lion anger'd, 
Bold Eugene cheer'd on the vanguard ; 

Ludovic spurr'd up and down, 
Crying, " On, boys, every hand to*t. 
Brother Germans, nobly stand to't, 

Charge them home for our old renown ! *' 

Gallant Prince f ! he spoke no more ; he 
Fell in early youth and glory. 

Struck from his horse by some curst ball : 

* Es war furwahr ein schoner Tanz. (Original) 

f The expression ** der mnsst aufgeben seinen Geist and 
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Great Eugene long sorrow'd o'er him, 
For a brother's love he bore him ; 
Every soldier moum'd his falL 

In Waradin we laid his ashes ; 
Cannon-peals and musket-flashes 

O'er his grave due honours paid : 
Then, the old Black Eagle flying. 
All the Pagan powers defying, 

On we march'd, and storm'd Belgrade. 



janges Leben," makes it improbable that Prince Louis of 
Baden, the celebrated comrade of Eugene, was here meant. 
The last stanza has a little enlarged on the original idea in the 
German ballad. 
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THE WOODMEN OF ARDEN. 

WRITTEN AT THE DBSHIE OF FBIENDS BELONGING TO 
THAT HOSPITABLE ABCHERT SOCIETY, 1814. 

( AiB — " Yiy not yet") 

Lightly fly the laughing hours 
Amid fair Arden's woodland bowers, 
When brightly shines the festal mom, 
And mirth and song and bugle-horn 

Awake each echoing dell. 
If chance the lover then befriend, 
And bid him for his fair contend *, 
mark his breast with rapture springing 
While his trusty bow he's stringing ; 

Mark well : mark well : 



* Hie role of the Wardmote is, that the prize of the day 
awarded to the best archer be by him presented to the lady 
whose name he has drawn by lot, and with whom he opens the 
evening ball as queen of the day. 
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Bowman Cupid guides his eye, 
"While true and strong his arrows fly, 
And bear away the bell. 

Lightly 'mid the gleaming hall 
The favoured maiden leads the ball 
While youth and conscious pleasure's flush 
Have lent her modest cheek a blush 

That breathes of blooming May. 
Behold her, nymphs of courtly race, 
Behold her, bright in youthful grace, 
"With fairy footsteps fleetly bounding, 
TVhile the jocund harp is sounding, 

Then say, O say 
If e'er your labour'd air and mien 
Could match our graceful sylvan queen 

Of Arden's festal day ? 
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THE INVISIBLE LADYE. 

The lion, who subdued and tame 

Crouch'd once at Una's feet 
Would spare our Laura too ; her frame 

Presenteth nought to eat : 
The Erl-King, on the hunt for game, 

Would find her a poor treat 

The winds of heav*n sing shrill and sharp 

Amid her gentle bones, 
As through a crack*d ^olian harp, 

Half whistles and half moans.* 

But different tastes, I wot, abound ; 

And those who truly know her 
Would all prefer that wailing sound 

To Mendelssohn or Spohr ; 

* I fear that the gentle reader will discover here a rather 
gross plagiarism from the ** Ancient Marinere.'* 
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For pleasant music may be found 

Ev*n in a creaking door, 
If that perchance its creakings bring 
Thoughts of the home to which we cling, 
Or of some other cherish'd thing. . 

A half-mad sjlphid's skeleton 

When gay, she flits above 
The ground she ought to tread upon, 

This Ladye of our love. 

And thus she floats like thistle-down 

Amid the mazy dance. 
She could not, were't to gain a crown, 

Contrive to pound* or prance, 
As some nymphs do to win renown. 

Who never learn'd in France. 

The sun shines through her with a gleam 

Of soften'd rosy light. 
Which, in mere point of taste, I deem 

A quaint and pretty sight. 



♦ " A girl who was footing and pounding for fame at a pro- 
digious rate.** — Miss Edgwobth's Forester, 
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All migbty fine for sprite or elf ; 

But one can't see too much, 
Laura, of you : so keep yourself 

Obvious to sight and touch. 

Laura, I speak in sober mood 
Unmingled with aught risible : 

Eat : take cod-liver oil ; one would 
Not have you grow invisible. 
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THE BATTLE OF THE PYRENEES * 

TO THE WELSH AIB OF THE " BI8ING SUN," 1814. 

Down, boys, down on the ground ; 

Down front and rear, and keep silence profound : 
Be watchful and steady. 
And hold yourselves ready 

To charge when the bugles for onset sound ; 

Down yet ; let's but secure them all, 



* The best excuse that can be alleged for printing an ob- 
solete song of broil and battle, is, that it was a favourite with 
my late inestimable friend and fellow-coUegian, Dr. Arnold, of 
Rugby. Let us hope that our future " entente cordiale " with 
the countiymen of Bayard and Dunois, whom Burke, even in 
the heat of his denunciations, designated as ^ a nation of gallant 
men, of men of honour and cavaliers," may be cemented, like 
that of Kobin Hood and Little John, by the reminiscences of 
their tough bout at quarter-staff in times gone by. The man 
perhaps most respected by the Game Chicken, his fortunate 
antagonist, was " honest Jack Gully, who never fought a 
cross,'* and ran ECarry within an ace of defeat. 
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Then, my brave lads, be as bold as you please ; 

Of vaunting well cure them all, 

Let's but ensure them all 
Safe on the heights of the proud Pyrenees. 

Rise all ; stand to your arms ; 

Hark to their drums, to their shouts and alarms, 

"With eagles proud waving, 

Our bayonets braving, 
They come, and each Briton's bold bosom warms. 

Three cheers ! loudly let's greet them, 
boys. 

Now then the favouring moment to 
seize ; 

Forward, and meet them, boys, 

Quickly we'll beat them, boy% 
Down from the heights of the proud Pjrrenees. 

On still ! victory's ours. 
Though grapeshot and bullets are whizzing in 
showers : 

FHnching's a folly : 
Now pour in a volley ; 
They waver, by Heav'n, and their eagle cowers- 
Charge home ! charge till they reel again ! 
Bring your proud foemen, lads, down on their 
knees ; 
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Now ply the steel amain 
Till their Van wheel again, 
Down from the heights of the dark Pyrenees. 

All's o'er, victory's won : 
Triumph, my lads, for 'twas gallantly done, 

Now onward and follow ; 

We've beaten them hollow, 
And Spain will be free ere to-morrow's sun. 

Shout, Spain, from cottage to palace. 
And echo their health in thy moments of ease. 

Who fought in the valleys 

Of old Roncesvalles, 
And won the steep crest of the proud Pyrenees. 
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EPITAPH ON TWO FAVOURITE 
SPANIELS* 

We were as lovely in our lives, 

As two poor little dogs could be ; 
And Death, each mortal tie that rives, 

Divided not my friend and me. 

Flora and Busy ! humble names ; 

Yet our example, sir, or madam, 
As mean as you may think us, claims 

Attention from your race of Adam. 

True love was ours, and gratitude, 

Hope, cheerful trust, and faith unstain'd, 

Believing all things for our good, 

Which our kind master's will ordain'd. 

* They both died at the same time, at Ormerod Hall, Lan- 
cashire, the seat of my old college friend, W. T., who prized 
them as equally social, useful, and ornamental. Of course I 
need hardly add that they were not of the class of noseless, 
goggle-eyed abortions, so prized as " genuine Charleys," but 
of a nobler race, valued by sportsmen. 
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And had his jolly voice cried " Hie on, 
And win some honour in my eyes," 

We would have each attacked a lion. 
Mites as we were in strength and size. 

It were a boon to human nature, 

And Heav'n's good work would thrive the 
faster. 
If man but serv'd his great Creator 

As every poor dog serves his master. 
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Good reader, with whom I trust by this time to 
have made a chit-chat acquaintance, it is an es- 
tablished principle that the personage of greatest 
importance comes the last in a procession. In 
compliance with this custom, I wind up my little 
volume with the testimony of my private opinions 
on subjects of more importance than what you have 
been obliging hitherto to peruse, in case you should 
feel any interest in ascertaining them. 

TRITE TRUTHS FOR THE MILLION. 



" Dry crasts of comfort these, but true, 
Yok'd to a burden nowise new. 
Yet suiting him, her, me, or you." 



Those who like it may labour 

For riches or fame ; 
To serve God and your neighbour 

Is Man's higher aim : 
Let your struggles and schemings 

Be ne'er so intense, 
Youll have little to show for't, 

A hundred years hence. 
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Many things, if we get them, 

Are good in their way : 
But never regret them, 

If God should say nay : 
For a time they may flatter 

And charm every sense : 
But they'll all little matter 

A hundred years hence. 

We are sent here to rough it. 

And keep a bold heart ; 
Till we doff our poor slough, it 

Must needs often smart : 
But bereavements and heartaches, 

And scarceness of pence, 
Will ne'er break our slumber 

A hundred years hence. 

What signifies summing 

Up troubles below ? 
There are better times coming 

Hereafter, we know : 
And awaiting in patience 

Those times to commence. 
We shall sleep without rocking 

A hundred years hence. 
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Bear up against evil, 

Strive hard to do well, 
And Despair and the Devil 

May go back to . 

I utter no blasphemy : 

Both came from thence, 
And will still play the vengeance 

A hundred years hence* 

Fm for nothing new-fangled. 

But hold the old text, 
What in this world is tangled 

Comes straight in the next. 
Trust in God ; keep your consciences 

Void of offence ; 
And the rest, — why a fig for't 

A hundred years hence. 



THE END. 
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